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OLAF F. LARSON 


The Role of Rural Sociology 
in a Changing Society 


Ten achievements are listed to indicate the growth of rural sociology as a 
discipline and profession during the past half-century. 

Changes which bear on the future role of rural sociology include: (1) changes 
creating an image of the declining importance of agriculture and rural life, 
(2) growth of the rural nonfarm population, (3) adjustments in educational 
systems, and (4) high involvement of the United States internationally. 

Implications of these changes for rural sociology are discussed, with empha- 
sis on what is involved in the need for rural sociology to identify with the 
problems of consumer “publics” broader than farm people and agriculture. 

This article was delivered as the presidential address before the Rural 
Sociological Society on August 23, 1958, at Pullman, Washington. The author 
is professor of rural sociology, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


ON an occasion such as this, my preference would be to report upon 
some recent research accomplishment or to outline possible approaches 
in an underdeveloped area of research. Instead, circumstances suggest 
that it may be more appropriate at this time to address myself primarily 
to my colleagues on questions of concern in our professional role as 
sociologists whose specialty is rural society. A central theme which 
characterizes contemporary society—in the United States and world- 
wide—is change. Sociologists have been concerned with measuring 
many facets of change and with interpreting their significance for 
others. The question is, what are the implications of current societal 
changes for the discipline and profession identified as rural sociology? 

This year marks the fiftieth anniversary of the appointment by 
President Theodore Roosevelt of the Commission on Country Life, 
the report of which stimulated a great deal of activity that made a 
substantial contribution to the rise and development of rural sociology. 
In 1921, thirty-seven years ago, a section on rural sociology was estab- 
lished within the American Sociological Society. This section had its 
informal beginning about a decade earlier. In 1937, the section became 
a separate organization—although retaining an affiliation with the 
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parent society—holding its first annual meeting in Detroit just twenty 
years ago with Dwight Sanderson as president. 

T. Lynn Smith has recently provided an excellent brief review of the 
rise, development, and trends of rural sociology in the United States 
and Canada, in his report prepared for the International Sociological 
Association.! Brunner in his The Growth of a Science has reviewed 
and highlighted the growth in research during the past half-century 
which is clearly the foundation for the field.* Smith describes the years 
1930-1945 as the period of maturation in which rural sociology came 
of age. C. Arnold Anderson gave the title “Rural Sociology Approaches 
Maturity” to his critical appraisal prepared a year ago.* 

Having placed the discipline as to its present stage of the life cycle 
and having found it is in or approaching early adulthood, which holds 
the promise of a long life ahead, let us take stock of some of the dis- 
tinctive developments and achievements of the past half-century. 


A HALF-CENTURY OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Despite some of the problems associated with the early stages of the 
life cycle, some setbacks, and some dark spots, the over-all record is one 
of solid and substantial achievements. In addition to the establishment 
of a professional society, some of these are: 

1. An institutional structure for the support of rural sociology has 
been developed. At the national level of government, rural sociol- 
ogy has been recognized in three units within the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: (a) the Farm Population and Rural Life 
Branch (established in 1919) of the present Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, (b) the Federal Extension Service, and (c) the State 
Experiment Stations Division of the Agricultural Research 
Service. 

At the state level, in the land-grant colleges and universities 
at least 16 have a separate department of sociology or rural soci- 
ology with research or extension functions; in 16 more rural 
sociology is combined with another discipline. 

A significant recent development within the United States has 
been the formation of the regional groups of rural sociologists— 
now active in the North Central States and in the Northeast— 
which operate with Farm Foundation financial support and with 
the approval of land-grant college administrations. 

2. Financial support for rural sociology has been forthcoming. At 


*T. Lynn Smith, “Rural Sociology: A Trend Report and Bibliography,” Current 
Sociology, VI (1957), 5-18. 

*Edmund de S. Brunner, The Growth of a Science: A Half-Century of Rural 
Sociological Research in the United States (New York: Harper, 1957). 

*Presented at a 1957 joint session of the American Sociological Society and the 
Rural Sociological Society. 
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the national level, passage by Congress of the Purnell Act of 1925 
(now succeeded by the Hatch-Amended Act of 1955) provided 
funds to the state agricultural experiment stations which could 
be used for rural sociological research. More recently, rural soci- 
ologists have had projects, some regional, financed under the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946. More than 150 projects with 
some input of federal funds are now under way in the state 
experiment stations. However, about two-fifths of the support 
for these projects comes from state, contract, and foundation 
sources.‘ Still other projects are conducted completely independ- 
ent of federal funds. 

3. While no precise measure of research output is available, Smith 
listed 597 selected items in the bibliography which accompanied 
his paper in Current Sociology. Brunner counted more than 1000 
rural social studies which appeared as separate publications up to 
1956 and reviewed a total of between 1500 and 1600 titles of 
research items for his review of research. This research has con- 
tributed substantive findings in a wide scope of subfields, has 
aided in the testing and development of theory, and has included 
the creation and testing of research instruments. The results have 
been used to contribute to scientific knowledge; they have been 
applied in program planning at all levels and in the formulation 
of public policy. 

4. Books used chiefly as texts at the college level, and each repre- 

senting a synthesis of rural sociological knowledge at the time of 

appearance, now number about 30; some of these have gone 
through several editions. 

Persons identified as conducting teaching, research, or extension 

in rural sociology currently number in the neighborhood of 1000. 

The last directory, issued in 1955, listed 874 located in 610 aca- 

demic institutions.* Others are in government agencies or on for- 

eign assignments. My most recent check indicated 32 of the 51 

land-grant colleges and experiment stations listed personnel 

identified as sociologists in research or extension, totaling 168.7 


or 


‘Current data are given in Paul J. Jehlik, “Trends and Status of Rural Sociological 
Research,” a paper presented at the 1958 annual meeting of the Rural Sociological 
Society. See also Federal-Grant Research at the State Agricultural Experiment Stations, 
Projects on Rural Life Studies: Part 20, (Washington: Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA, July, 1958). 

®Many of these are listed in W. A. Anderson, Bibliography of Researches in Rural 
Sociology (Cornell Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. Rural Sociol. Publ. 52; Ithaca, N. Y., Aug., 
1957). 

*Directory of Personnel in Rural Sociology: Teachers, Research Workers, Exten- 
sion Workers (Washington: Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA, April, 1955). 

*Workers in Subjects Pertaining to Agriculture in Land-Grant Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations, 1957-58, (Agriculture Handbook No. 116; Washington: Agricultural 
Research Service, USDA, March, 1958). 
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6. The official journal of the Society, RuraAL SocioLocy, founded in 
1936, has a circulation of about 1400 in 45 different countries. 
It is indexed or abstracted in at least six of the major biblio- 
graphic sources. 

7. The use of rural sociologists as extension specialists has had a 
substantial development, as has the recruitment of persons 
trained as rural sociologists into a considerable number of other 
fields for consulting, research, and administrative positions. 
Some 25 states currently have over 45 extension specialists in rural 
sociology or sociologists working in extension studies. 

8. World-wide contributions of rural sociologists in the United 
States include overseas assignments in research, teaching, adviso- 
ry, and administrative capacities. Smith states that not fewer than 
75 have held professional assignments in at least 46 countries 
since 1950.8 

9. Some of the developments in the United States are being experi- 
enced in other countries. In 1957 a European Society for Rural 
Sociology was formed with 21 representatives present from 13 
countries. In some countries—such as Japan, Norway, and West 
Germany—some type of national society has been started. Mexi- 
co’s Sixth National Sociological Congress, held in 1955, was 
devoted entirely to rural sociology. Similar substantial postwar 
developments abroad could be enumerated. 

This record of achievement of the past half-century is one of which 

our pioneers in rural sociology can be proud. But the profession is not, 
nor can it be, complacent about the future. 


CHANGES AND TRENDS 


Rural sociology has developed in a period of accelerating social 
change. A different type of analysis from the one just made would show 
that the activities and the emphases of rural sociology in the past have 
been greatly influenced by the social changes in the Great Society and 
by the demands of the social systems in which rural sociologists per- 
form their occupational and professional roles. The impact on rural 
sociology of depression, of war, of public programs and public policies 
is clearly reflected in research projects and in the titles of papers and 
bulletins. 

A half-century ago, when the Roosevelt Country Life Commission 
started its work, agriculture and rural life in the United States—despite 
its problems and the opportunities found for improvement—were, as 
viewed by many in retrospect, in a “Golden Age.” Today, as a move- 
ment has been started for the authorization of a second Country Life 


‘See also Arthur F. Raper, “Rural Sociologists and Foreign Assignments,” Rural 
Sociology, 18 (1953), 264-266. 
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Commission,® we are keenly aware that we live in a vastly different 
world. The changes in agriculture and rural life, and the impact of 
these changes, serve as the impetus for the call for a second Commission. 

Broad societal changes: As we attempt to enumerate social changes 
which have direct bearing upon the future role of rural sociology, we 
are keenly aware that such an analysis cannot be narrow or provincial. 
We must recognize some of the great developments, on at least a sam- 
ple basis, which are a part of the total situation. For instance, man’s 
conception and measurement of time and space has been greatly 
expanded. Astronomers map the heavens the equivalent of three 
thousand billion billion miles away. Newspaper reports on the 
latest discovery of paleontology in Tuscany, Italy, suggest man was on 
his way to becoming human as much as ten million years ago. Old 
theories of the nature of the atom and the universe are replaced by 
new theories and new knowledge. The growing fund of knowledge is 
suggested by a recent estimate that something like two million articles 
now appear yearly in the scientific journals of the world.!® 

Transportation and communication technology—one aspect of the 
tremendous growth of science and technology—has attacked the old 
geographic barriers, which fostered separate and segmented local civili- 
zations, and facilitates the movement of people, things, and ideas 
through space. At the same time, if we follow Toynbee, the aristocratic 
characteristic of the provincial local civilizations of the past is under 
attack, for now “we are seeing all races, peoples, classes and individuals 
demanding a share in the power and wealth that, till now, have been 
a monopoly of the few.’"!! The competition of social systems, exercised 
through national governments, is one of the most dominant forces in 
contemporary life. In this competition, the United States has moved 
into a crucial position. 

Such changes and developments may seem remote in relation to the 
question of the future role of rural sociology. However, rural sociolo- 
gists do not function in isolation but have their major professional 
roles within social systems and in relation to social systems which are 
affected by major societal changes such as mentioned. 

Within the United States: But let us move on to a few changes more 
specific to the United States and to agriculture and rural life within 
the United States. Here some of the facts cannot but be a part of the 
stock in trade of every rural sociologist; they are repeated here only by 
way of summarizing changes which hold implications for the topic 
under discussion. 


*HR 11844, introduced in the House of Representatives, and S$ 3596, introduced in 
the Senate during the 1958 session of the U.S. Congress, provided for such a com- 
mission. 

John Pfeiffer, in The New York Times Book Review, Jan. 26, 1958. 

“Arnold J. Toynbee, “The Revolution We Are Living Through,” The New York 
Times Magazine, July 25, 1954. 
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First must be mentioned changes which create an image of agricul- 
ture and farm people as of declining importance, which tend to raise 
questions about the difficulties—and wisdom—of maintaining separate 
agencies, institutions, and disciplines to serve rural interests, and which 
can contribute in the long run to creating obstacles in continuing 
public support of large sums for agencies and institutions that serve 
only agriculture and farm people. Here reference is to the well-estab- 
lished facts about the decline in the number of farms, the decrease in 
the number and percentage of the nation’s people residing on farms, 
and the decrease in the number and percentage of the nation’s workers 
engaged directly in agriculture, accompanied by increases in produc- 
tivity and agricultural surpluses to the point where it is estimated 
federal spending for agriculture for the current fiscal year will reach 
an all-time high of $6,100,000,000. Reference is also made to the con- 
tinued emphasis on the decreasing separateness, the increasing inter- 
mingling of farm and nonfarm, of rural and urban, and the identifica- 
tion of rural life as now a part of a mass-industrial-urbanized society.!* 

No reversal of these trends is in sight. Looking ahead, the combina- 
tion of technological developments, of changes in economic organiza- 
tion such as vertical integration, and of the impact of public policies 
lead most forecasters of trends to expect still fewer farms, fewer farm 
people, and fewer workers on farms. The differences in predictions are 
only in how fast and how far these changes will go. To give an exam- 
ple, John D. Black guesses a decline to around 3.6 million farms by 
1975, of which 2.4 million would be commercial.!* The on-the-farm 
labor force would drop to about 4.6 million and the total farm labor 
force to about 6 million. 

These changes are accompanied by problems in need of study by 
social scientists, including the rural sociologist. New developments in 
agriculture-business integration are being widely discussed in agricul- 
tural circles. The question is open as to the role of the individual 
entrepreneur, the business corporation, and the farm co-operative in 
future developments in vertical integration. Integration, not new in 
growing sugar beets and certain other crops, is now being extended to 
hatching eggs, raising broilers and turkeys, hog and cattle feeding, and 
milk production. It is said that in the future, “the farmer must be a 
cog in a well-oiled machine.” The limited studies of vertical integra- 
tion indicate it means fewer farms, larger-scale and more specialized 
individual operations but perhaps less area specialization, more rapid 
adoption of new practices, a shift in the locus of decision making from 
the farm to nonfarm business firms, a change in role of the farm oper- 
ator, and possibly changes in the farmer’s occupationally related formal 
organization mempbership. The most striking example of integration to 


t 
“Lowry Nelson, “Rural Life in a Mass-Industrial Society,” Rural Sociology, 22 
(1957), 20-30. 
“John D. Black, “Resources Needed in American Agriculture,” Journal of Farm 
Economics, XX XIX (1957), 1074-1089. 
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date is in the broiler industry, where 90 per cent of the broilers in 1954 
were produced on 28,000 farms. 

Despite the basic importance of agriculture in a complex and inter- 
dependent society, despite the importance of the problems of change 
to farm people themselves, and despite the estimate that 40 per cent 
of the nation’s workers are engaged in “agribusiness,” until the capacity 
of America’s agriculture to produce food and fibre is outstripped by 
the demands of a growing population, the public image seems likely to 
lead to decreasing general concern with things agricultural and farm. 

Second must be mentioned the accompanying changes in what is 
loosely referred to as the nonfarm segment of the rural population. 
Here we see increasing numbers of people and a shift in balance of 
numbers from the farm to the nonfarm portions of the rural segment. 
Small communities, made up of both farm and nonfarm people, have 
a nonfarm majority in case after case. Families are deliberately choos- 
ing country living and residence in the small community. The “subur- 
ban,” “urban-rural fringe,” and “rural resident” developments have 
resulted in new social patterns, in new problems for existing agencies; 
they create a new clientele and new opportunities for agencies and 
institutions willing and able to serve them. 

Third in my list of changes is the fact that the educational systems 
in which most rural sociologists have their occupational roles are under 
examination and evaluation; current discussion and proposed pro- 
grams of federal and state aid are designed to give even greater support 
to the physical and biological sciences and engineering, further inten- 
sifying the comparative historical disadvantage of the social sciences 
as measured by such indexes as memberships in learned societies,’ 
dollar support,'® and fellowships and assistantships.17 Whether the 
upsurge of public interest in basic research includes social science is 
doubtful. 

On the more favorable side, within land-grant colleges, the recent 
statement on the scope and responsibility of the Cooperative Extension 
Services holds much promise for rural sociology.1* Two of the nine 
areas of program emphasis—leadership development and community 
improvement and resource development—are primarily sociological in 
subject matter; other areas require a substantial contribution from 
rural sociology to be fully effective. 


“Orlin J. Scoville, “Where To in Agriculture-Business Integration?” (Washington: 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA, Feb., 1958 [mimeo.}). 

*Hornell Hart in Francis R. Allen et al., Technology and Social Change (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957), pp. 514-515. 

“Harry Alpert, “The Knowledge We Need Most,” Saturday Review, Feb. 1, 1958, 
pp. 36-38. 

*Pendleton Herring, “Expand the School,” Saturday Review, Feb. 1, 1958, pp. 
39-40. 

*The Cooperative Extension Service Today: A Statement of Scope and Responsi- 
bility (American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities and the 
Federal Extension Service, USDA, April, 1958). 
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Fourth in my list of developments, and last—since there is no intent 
to present even an approximately complete list—is the continued high 
involvement of the United States in the international scene. This 
includes continued responsibility for some type of foreign aid, eco- 
nomic development, technical assistance, and related programs of 
directed social change. Nongovernment and international agencies also 
are continuing, and may be expected to continue, such programs. The 
programs are designed primarily for areas of the world which are 
predominantly rural. Persons trained in rural sociology have a con- 
tribution to make in these activities. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


These changes are, of course, subject to differing interpretations as 
to their implications for rural sociology. In my opinion, rural sociology 
as a discipline and profession can continue to play an important and 
even an enlarged role in our changing society. Small communities 
continue, albeit more complex than previously and more interrelated 
with the larger society. No amount of urbanization in sight is likely to 
eliminate all that is gemeinschaft-like on the American scene. People 
do and will live in the country and in smaller centers in large numbers. 
Many and a growing variety of agencies, organizations, and institutions 
serve these rural people. There is presently no dearth of problems for 
rural sociological research and extension in states already as urban 
as we are likely eventually to become nationally. Change itself and the 
new interrelationships and situations create problems calling for study 
and expert consultation. However, maintenance and growth of the 
discipline and profession will profit from “program planning” which 
considers the implications of changes such as those mentioned. 
Research, extension, and teaching functions are all involved in such 
planning. 

Rural sociologists command few votes. Support for growth—even 
maintenance—must come from identifying the publics consuming 
rural sociological output, from doing research and extension on the 
problems which are significant in terms of the frame of reference of 
these publics, and in effectively communicating the research results and 
the extension teaching to these publics. 

Sociology deals with group phenomena. On the whole, the consumer 
of sociological knowledge is not the individual farmer or farm home- 
maker or the rural resident family. Rather, the consumer public is 
made up of the leaders of the organizations to which rural people 
belong, the professional workers in the several social systems who work 
directly with rural people, and policy makers and administrators at all 
levels of government. 

A first implication then is that rural sociology must clearly identify 
itself as being concerned not only with farm people and agriculture 
but with the problems of the small community and the whole of the 
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new rural society which concerns these consumer publics. This requires 
explicitly stating that the profession’s primary emphasis is on problems 
recognized as “practical” by these publics. It means rural sociology 
should retain the identity of its specialty. 

Just what does this really involve? First, it admittedly affects the 
selection of problem areas for research. The study of change would 
get high priority. Here would be included the development of addi- 
tional time series for national and other appropriate areas to index 
the direction and speed of change. Included would be the analysis of 
the process of change and studies of the impact of change. Research 
areas overlapping with other disciplines such as economics and politi- 
cal science and education would receive increased attention. Policy 
questions would come more to the foreground. Experimentation, with 
associated controlled conditions, would be important. More emphasis 
would be placed on the study of social systems as units of analysis and 
on interrelationship of social systems. These few suggestions are neither 
inclusive nor meant to imply the lack of importance of much work 
already being done. 

Second, research design and methodology would need to continue 
to improve and the rigor of proof to continue to rise. Improvements 
in methods of sociological research lead to greater confidence in find- 
ings by the consumer publics. For example, at present nearly all com- 
munity studies are case studies. Communities are a convenient locale 
in which to conduct many types of studies. But what is needed is a 
better basis for delimiting the universe of communities as a basis for 
sampling. 

Third, the development of generalizations of social relationships 
could be advanced, since there would be direct impetus for increased 
certainty of prediction. A systematic attempt to derive generalizations 
of relationship from published rural sociological research finds the 
effort challenging but not highly rewarding. This goal of generaliza- 
tion is dependent on the development of testable concepts, the develop- 
ment and application of methods for measurement, cumulative or addi- 
tive research (especially replicative studies), and theory development 
to “explain” unexplained residuals or unaccounted-for variances. These 
steps we associate with basic research. That such basic research is not 
incompatible with work on problems of concern to a consumer public 
is illustrated by recent and current research at Cornell. A study 
requested by the Extension Service to provide information on com- 
munication channels to reach rural nonfarm people provided data for 
developing an up-dated rural family level of living scale.1® A study of 
part-time and low-income farmers provided an opportunity to test 
empirically the distribution of widely assumed major American value 


*R. A. Danley and C. E. Ramsey, The Standardization and Application of a Level 
of Living Scale for Farm and Non-Farm Families (to be published as a Cornell 
University Agricultural Experiment Station Memoir). 
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orientations.2° A community study provided data to test the group- 
effect hypothesis,*! to test the consistency of prediction of adoption of 
farm practices,** and to apply a modification of the Kelly technique,% 
used in clinical analysis, to elicit constructs employed by community 
leaders in characterizing formal organizations. The attempted use of 
controlled conditions in an organizational experiment tended to 
sharpen up identification of sociological variables which do or may 
affect the reception given to innovation. 

A second implication of the changes reviewed is that research and 
extension must be more closely wedded. Critical examination reveals 
too little overlap between the subject matter of extension rural sociol- 
ogists and of research projects. More attention needs to be given to 
facilitating the communication and interpretation of research by 
extension sociologists. 

A third implication is that instruction in rural sociology, along with 
adequate treatment of theory and methods and substantive content, 
must make increased provision for introducing the student to rural 
cultures other than that of the United States and for teaching skills in 
the application of sociology. 

Finally, the changes have implications for the professional society 
of rural sociologists. The society is an important part of the supporting 
institutional structure. It helps greatly in giving identity to the special- 
ty. Its objectives are to advance the profession and the discipline. Its 
most important functions are publication of a professional journal and 
the holding of annual meetings. There are other functions possibly 
worthy of consideration such as recruiting good candidates for the 
profession and establishing rewards for outstanding achievement, as is 
done, for example, in the American Farm Economic Association. 
Expansion of functions encounters problems of budget, which in turn 
hinges on members and dues. These matters of budget and functions 
will receive much more detailed attention at the business session. 

In conclusion, the impact of social changes under way can be adverse 
to the further development of rural sociology. Or rural sociology can 
make some adjustments which hold the possibility of greater strength, 
new growth and enhanced prestige. To a considerable extent, the 
decision will be made by rural sociologists themselves, in terms of 
their own goals and in terms of the image they hold of their 
professional selves. 


"Charles E. Ramsey, Robert A. Polson, and George E. Spencer, “Values and the 
Adoption of Practices,” Rural Sociology, XXIV (1959). 

*"Ruth C. Young, Community Structure and Individual Integration: A Test of 
the Group Effect Hypothesis in Neighborhoods and Formal Organizations (unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis, Cornell University, 1958). 

"Alvin S. Lackey, The Consistency of Sociological Variables in Predicting the 
Adoption of Farm Practices (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Cornell University, 1958). 

"George A. Kelly, The Psychology of Personal Constructs (New York: Norton, 
1955). 





JAMES E. MONTGOMERY and ERNST ABMA 


Community Planning 


in the Netherlands 


This paper analyzes reactions of wives of farm operators and farm laborers, 
living in the open country sector of a recently established community in a 
reclaimed area of the Zuider Zee, to their new setting. The study is based 
primarily on a limited field study of 122 families. The community has resulted 
from careful efforts on the part of the Dutch government to provide an opti- 
mum setting, all factors considered, for successful community life. 

Findings indicate that, by and large, sound decisions have been reached. 
Generally speaking, families were well satisfied with the size and configuration 
of the village community. Some felt, nevertheless, that they lived more than 
an optimum distance from the village. Moreover, in some instances they had 
reservations about their housing. Although there is much to suggest that a 
social community is emerging, identification with the village and social par- 
ticipation in community life are, as yet, at a relatively low level. 

The senior author is professor and head of the Department of Housing and 
Interior Design, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Oklahoma; the junior 
author is research officer, Department of Rural Sociology, Agricultural Uni- 
versity (Landbouwhogeschool), Wageningen, the Netherlands. 


THE purpose of this paper is to analyze certain reactions of a sample 
of rural families to a recently established village community in a 
reclaimed area of the Zuider Zee in the Netherlands. It will be some 
time before a “real” community has had a chance to emerge; neverthe- 
less, as a secondary purpose, the paper makes a limited examination of 
phenomena relating to the emergence of a social community. In the 
analysis to follow these questions are examined: 

1. Is there any difference in the degree of satisfaction of wives of farm 
operators and agricultural laborers with community planning and 
housing? 

2. At this early date what evidence is there that a social community 
is emerging? 

3. Viewed broadly, how successful was the planning of the village 
community? 
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The origin of the word “polder” is all but lost in antiquity, but 
efforts of the Dutch to dike areas within relatively shallow bodies of 
water, then to pump out the water and reclaim the land for agricultural 
purposes, are traceable to the first half of the sixteenth century. It was 
not, however, until the early part of the twentieth century that the 
Dutch made broad-gauged efforts to develop polders. In 1926 the Dutch 
government undertook an experiment to impolder an area of one 
hundred acres in the northwestern part of the Zuider Zee. Then in 
1930 the Netherlands successfully developed its first large polder, Wie- 
ringermeer, which contains approximately 50,000 acres. This enterprise 
led to the conclusion that most of the remaining part of the Zuider Zee 
could also be utilized for agricultural purposes if an enclosing dike 
between the North Sea and the Zuider Zee were to be constructed. This 
dike, which placed the Zuider Zee beyond the tides of the North Sea, 
was completed in 1932. Since then that body of water, now a fresh 
water lake, has been called the Ijsselmeer. In 1942 the Northeast Polder, 
developed from the bottom of the eastern part of this lake, was success- 
fully enclosed. The dike protecting the polder reaches a height of 13.5 
feet above sea level. This polder contains approximately 120,000 acres 
of fertile farm land. Before the area was pumped dry, the Dutch gov- 
ernment had developed a thorough plan for colonizing the reclaimed 
land. Briefly, the land was laid out for agricultural purposes, and a main 
city, Emmeloord, and an outer band of ten village communities were 
planned. The main city and nine of the villages have been built, and 
the tenth village is in the process of being completed. In July, 1956, 
some 23,000 people were living where “fifteen years ago fishermen still 
threw out their nets.” 

The development of the Northeast Polder has been accomplished 
primarily through two governmental agencies. One of these, the Board 
of Zuider Zee Works, was charged with the responsibility of building 
dikes, pumping stations, canals, and roads. The second, the Agricul- 
tural and Development Authority, has been concerned with land 
reclamation, with building villages and the city of Emmeloord, and 
with administering the polder program. Here it should be noted that 
all of the polder—land and buildings—is owned by the Dutch 
government. 


DATA AND METHOD 


During the fall semester of 1956 the authors undertook a limited field 
study of one of the ten village communities in the Northeast Polder. 
The data upon which the study is based were secured by means of 
structured interviews from a sample of 122 housewives whose husbands 
were either farm operators or agricultural laborers and from various 
governmental officials! who had assisted with the reclamation project. 


*The authors gratefully acknowledge the assistance of Professor E. W. Hofstee, 
Head, Department of Rural Sociology, Agricultural University, Wageningen, Nether- 
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The village community of Ens was selected as the focal point of the 
field work primarily for two reasons: it was one of the first villages 
established in the polder; therefore responses would undoubtedly be 
more meaningful than in one of the more recently settled villages. Too, 
Ens was more readily accessible from Wageningen, the city from which 
the study was conducted. At the time of the field work the village- 
centered community contained 492 families, 232 being in the village 
proper and 260 in the hinterland, or open country part of the com- 
munity. The sample was comprised of 47 per cent of the nonvillage 
families. 

The sampling was developed by locating dwellings that ranged from 
very near to more than five kilometers from the village. Meanwhile, 
areas on a distance continuum were chosen only if the religious com- 
position was divided more or less equally among Roman Catholic, 
Dutch Reformed, and Calvinist (Fundamentalist) denominations. And 
finally, areas were chosen only if they contained large-to-small farm 
operators and agricultural workers. 

Denominationally, 36 per cent of the sample were Roman Catholic, 
30 per cent were Dutch Reformed, 31 per cent were Calvinist, and 3 
per cent had no religious preference. Distance-wise, 20 per cent of the 
sample lived less than three kilometers (a kilometer is approximately 
.63 of a mile) from Ens, 55 per cent lived from three to five kilometers 
away, and 25 per cent five or more kilometers from Ens. Twenty-eight 
per cent of the respondents lived on holdings containing 24 or more 
hectares (a hectare contains approximately 2.5 acres), 36 per cent were 
on holdings containing fewer than 24 hectares (the median size holding 
for the two combined groups was 22.8 hectares, and the range, 12 to 54 
hectares), and 36 per cent were wives of the agricultural laborers. 


THE COMMUNITY SETTING AND SELECTION POLICIES ~ 


The village proper contained the following services and establish- 
ments: bakery, grocery store, butcher shop, cycle repair shop, black- 
smith shop in combination with a filling station, barbershop, drapery 
shop, furniture store, a threshing, mowing, and spraying enterprise, 
café, postoffice, three churches, three grade schools, and a nursery 
school. Living in the village were, in addition to the operators of the 
commercial establishments in the community, employees of the Agri- 
cultural Development Authority, a physician, a veterinarian, three min- 
isters, some twelve elementary school teachers, and approximately 66 
families of agricultural laborers. In the entire village community were 
some 68 local organizations—religious, educational, professional, labor, 
and recreational in nature. 

The Northeast Polder is by no means isolated from the other areas 





lands, in whose department the senior author worked during the fall semester of 
1956 as a Fulbright Research Grantee, and of Mr. A. K. Constandanse of the Nether- 
lands Agricultural and Development Authority. 
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of Holland since it is well supplied with canals, secondary roads, high- 
ways, and telephones and has its own newspaper; it is not served 
directly by rail. 

Strict policies govern the selection of polder families, especially farm 
operators. In order to qualify as a farm operator, and, to a lesser extent, 
a farm laborer, a person must be married or engaged to be married, 
be relatively young, usually twenty-six to fifty years of age, have good 
morals, and be acquainted with technical aspects of agriculture. Since 
relatively large investments in the new farms are necessary, a certain 
degree of economic wealth is required: applicants must be able to raise 
1,600 guilders (approximately $421) per hectare, despite the fact that 
the Dutch government owns and operates the polder. Moreover, since 
religion is far more of a public issue in the Netherlands than in the 
United States, the three major religious denominations must be more 
or less equally represented among those who are chosen to live in the 
polder. Finally, certain groups of farmers were given priority—persons 
who worked in the polder before colonization started, farmers who lost 
the use of farm lands as a consequence of the growth of cities, the 
building of roads, and the like, and farmers from areas ravaged by 
floods. 

Annually between 2,000 and 3,000 applications are made for farm- 
steads in the polder; yet usually no more than 150 farm operators can 
be chosen in any one year. The drawing power of the polder is not 
difficult to fathom. In the first place there are far more persons in the 
Netherlands who want to farm than there are available farms. Next, 
good houses and well-equipped barns, that make it possible to begin 
farming operations immediately after moving to the polder, also have 
much attraction for potential settlers. In addition to these factors the 
land is, with few exceptions, very fertile, and holdings are relatively 
large. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF FAMILIES 


The wives of larger-farm operators were better educated, were more 
mobile, and had more community and extracommunity contacts than 
wives of smaller-farm operators and agricultural laborers. For exam- 
ple, the percentage of wives of larger-farm operators, smaller-farm 
operators, and laborers having attended courses or classes beyond the 
elementary level (six years) was 76, 57, and 57, respectively. Moreover, 
79 per cent of families living on larger holdings had an automobile, 
contrasted with 48 per cent and 2 per cent for the other two groups. 
Income was highest among larger-farm operators and lowest among 
agricultural laborers. On the other hand, there was no significant rela- 
tionship between size of family, length of marriage, religious preference, 
and ocupational status. In the analysis religion was not found to have 
any appreciable influence upon the way in which housewives responded 
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to questions. This finding, incidentally, is important within itself 
because in the Netherlands it is generally known that religion is an 
important variable in family and community behavior. Here one can 
hypothesize that the influence of religion on common social relation- 
ships will become increasingly important as a more intimate and bind- 
ing network of relationships develops in Ens. 


FEELINGS TOWARD COMMUNITY AND HOUSING 


Distance families live from village: In planning the Northeast Polder 
the decision was made to develop a dispersed pattern of settlement for 
farm operators and for the “first” or “primary” farm laborers attached 
to specific farms. Actually most farm operators in the Netherlands also 
live on the land which they work, but most farm laborers live in vil- 
lages. Moreover, farm units in the polder average at least twice as large 
as they do for the country as a whole. Finally, the village communities 
in the Northeast Polder are considerably larger in area and are planned 
to be larger in population and in services provided than is usually the 
case in the vast majority of Dutch villages.? 

The median distance which families in the sample lived from the 
village was 4.1 kilometers. The distances which the tenure groups lived 
from the village varied significantly, with the farm laborers living the 
longest distance and smal] farm operators the shortest distance from 
the village. 

Respondents were asked how they felt about the distance which 
they lived from the village. Of the 77 families who lived less than 
four kilometers from the village, only 14 per cent thought that the 
distance was too great; whereas of the 45 who lived four or more kilo- 
meters away, 75 per cent considered the distance too far. The percent- 
age of larger farm operators, smaller farm operators, and laborers living 
four or more kilometers from Ens was 32, 32, and 45, respectively. 
Regardless of where families in each tenure group lived, 61 per cent of 
the farm laborers, 25 per cent of small-farm operators, and 21 per cent 
of large-farm operators said they lived too far from the village. While 
a larger percentage of farm laborers live four or more kilometers from 
the village than was true of all farm operators, far more laborers 
objected to being somewhat removed from the village than was true 
of the other tenure groups—a situation which can be explained in part 
by the fact that laborers are more limited geographically in social 
contacts than are most farm operators. 

No significant difference was observed in the opinions of the three 
tenure groups with respect to the size of the village. Only 2 per cent of 
the total thought it was too large, and only 16 per cent thought it was 
too small. Thus it would seem that planners were successful in calculat- 


*E. W. Hofstee, Rural Life and Rural Welfare in the Netherlands (The Hague: 
Government Printing and Publishing Office, 1957), p. 105. 
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ing the size of the village even though they did compromise, perhaps 
too much, on the distance which one-fourth to one-third of the families 
had to live from the village. Opinions on the size of the village were 
found not to be significantly related to distance respondents lived from 
Ens. 

Seventy-two per cent of all persons interviewed thought Ens was 
“very nice” or “rather nice” as a place in which to live. The percentages 
for wives of large-farm operators, small-farm operators, and agricultural 
laborers were 59, 79, 72, respectively. While a large majority of all 
respondents thought rather highly of their new community, the large- 
farm operators were not quite as favorably disposed as were the other 
two groups. The percentages of persons answering the question who 
were “undecided” indicate that a considerable number did have 
reservations about their new home—a situation not at all startling in 
view of the major changes involved in moving from a familiar to an 
unfamiliar setting. 


HOUSING 


Earlier it was pointed out that one of the reasons why so many 
people applied for a place in the Northeast Polder is the fact that 
housing is in extremely short supply in most of the country. In the next 
place, it is generally known that the houses in the Northeast Polder 
are better than in most rural areas of the Netherlands. In over-all 
design and appearance, dwellings in the polder are more or less tradi- 


tional in nature, but on the whole they are quite well planned, and all 
are very well constructed. Although there are certain variations, which 
will be mentioned subsequently, in the physical aspects of the houses 
occupied by farmers and those by agricultural laborers, they are all 
similar in that, with few exceptions, they are brick and covered with 
a tile roof, they have electricity, running water, and indoor plumbing, 
and none has central heating. A typical house occupied by a farmer 
operator would be as follows: on the ground floor there is a relatively 
large living room, a sitting room (sometimes used as a bedroom), a 
fairly small kitchen, a shower, a w. c., and a small cellar which so many 
Dutch use instead of a mechanical refrigerator. Off one side of the first 
floor, usually off the kitchen, is a shed where fuel may be stored and 
washing and other chores performed. On the second floor are three or 
four bedrooms and a hall. Traditionally in Holland many farm houses 
were attached to the barn. Indeed, in the Northeast Polder only on the 
newer types of farms of the larger holdings are houses built separately 
from the barns. 

The difference between the quality of housing of farm laborers as 
against farmers is indeed small when the housing of the large farmer 
in the United States is compared with that of his tenant. The housing 
of the farm laborers is not as elaborate as that of the farm operators. 
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In most cases the farm laborer lives in a two-story semidetached or row 
house. Also, the floor area of the dwelling of the agricultural laborer 
is usually smaller than that of the farm operator. 

Housing satisfactions: In order to have occupants evaluate their 
housing, each housewife was asked the question, “How satisfied are 
you with this house as a whole?” Thirty-four per cent of the respondents 
said that they were “very satisfied” with their houses, and another 46 
per cent said they were “satisfied.” In short, 80 per cent of all the people 
interviewed were found to be quite well satisfied with their houses. 
However, kitchens might have been larger and storage more adequate. 


Table 1. The extent to which respondents were “satisfied” with 
certain housing characteristics for all farm operators and 
farm laborers 





Per cent “very satisfied” 





Selected housing features 
Operators Laborers Total 





Number of bedrooms 45 72 54 
Size of bedrooms 55 81 64 
Space for canned goods, etc. 74 95 80 
Space for washing clothes in winter 78 56 70 


Storage for bicycles 24 58 36 
Room for play of children 51 33 45 
Total = 100% (N = 78) (N = 43) (NW = 121) 





Each row significant at .01 level of confidence. 


There are indications that the over-all improvement in housing of 
the present contrasted with that which the people occupied prior to 
coming to the polder has been considerable; yet the farm operators 
have made a somewhat smaller gain than have the agricultural laborers. 
This is the case despite the fact that, as noted above, the housing of 
laborers is hardly as good in quality as that occupied by the operators. 
Table | indicates the degree of satisfaction with certain specific aspects 
of housing. 


THE EMERGING COMMUNITY 


As was noted at the outset, a considerable amount of time must 
elapse before one can determine what kind of social community will 
be woven upon the physical plans of a community. Therefore, since 
Ens is very young in terms of years, it is, at this time, impossible to give 
a definitive description or analysis of the degree to which a social 
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community is emerging. Nevertheless, a few soundings will be taken 
in the hope that they may indicate something of the nature of the 
emerging community. 

Community identification: In order to take a direct approach to the 
extent to which the housewives identified with Ens, they were asked, 
“How much of an ‘Enser’ do you feel you are?” It is worthy of note 
that only 21 per cent of the respondents identified strongly with the 
village community, while 38 per cent did “not at all” feel that they 
were a part of Ens. Tenure has little effect on the responses, although 
wives of smaller operators identified somewhat more strongly with Ens 
than did the other two tenure groups. 

Another measure of the degree to which community life is emerging 
is the extent to which families participate in voluntary organizations. 
As noted earlier there were 68 organizations in the community of Ens; 
however, this number includes those for men, men and women, as well 
as for women only. It was found however that 33 per cent of all persons 
interviewed did not participate in any formal organization and, finally, 
that only 17 per cent participated in two or more organizations. Large 
farm operators reported participation most often and agricultural 
laborers least often. The distance a family lived from the village did 
not significantly affect participation in voluntary organizations. 

Limited observations indicate that a considerable amount of informal 
social participation—visiting, lending and borrowing, exchange of 
work, and the like—was occurring in Ens. In the first place, 54 per cent 
of all respondents reported having relatives living in the Polder; the 
percentage for Ens, however, was not ascertained. Moreover, unstruc- 
tured questioning indicated that families engaged in a considerable 
amount of social interaction. And if the comments of a few informants 
are at all indicative, religion, tenure, and province from whence the 
families came all are coloring the emerging patterns of social inter- 
action. In short, limited observation suggests that these factors as well 
as sheer physical proximity will determine the nature of “Indian paths.” 

Another question that relates to the community identification is the 
frequency with which respondents regarded their former place of 
residence as “home” (t’haus). Of all interviewees who lived in a house- 
hold of their own before moving to the polder, 58 per cent replied 
“sometimes” or “often.” The per cent of housewives on large holdings 
responding in this manner was 47, those on small holdings 59 per cent, 
and agricultural laborers 66 per cent. These figures suggest that a con- 
siderable amount of identification still relates to their former home. 
Again, respondents were asked, what, if anything, they had found 
difficult to leave behind. The average number of things which the three 
groups found difficult to leave behind were 2.0, 1.5, and 1.0 for wives 
of farm laborers, wives of small-farm operators, and wives of large-farm 
operators, respectively. While various things were mentioned, 42 per 
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cent of the respondents indicated “family and friends.” It is interesting 
to note that few references were made to the former house or to former 
position. 

Finally, interviewees were asked “What did you find difficult to get 
used to in the polder?” Some 56 per cent said there was nothing in the 
new situation to which it was difficult for them to become accustomed, 
and the remaining 44 per cent listed a wide range of factors. “Distance” 
was mentioned eleven times; “isolation,” eight; “church,” six; and 
“language,” six. These responses indicate that a majority of the people 
have not found it particularly difficult to adjust to life in the 
community. 

At this early date in the life of the community, religion does not 
seem to have much influence on patterns of informal social interaction. 
However, since each denomination had its own church and school, 
undoubtedly in time religion will become an important variable in 
community life. At any rate, such is the case in much of Holland today. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


The findings indicate that tenure is related to the degree to which 
families were satisfied with community planning and housing. The 
wives of farm laborers were more dissatisfied with the distance which 
they lived from the village than were wives of farm operators. Satisfac- 
tion with size of village was not related to tenure, but most persons 
living four or more kilometers from Ens thought the distance was too 
great. The majority of respondents, regardless of tenure, were favorably 
disposed toward the size of Ens. Although most of the people were 
quite satified with their house, the wives of agricultural laborers were, 
on the whole, better satisfied than were wives of farm operators. This 
was the case despite the fact that the housing of laborers was not as 
good as that occupied by farm operators. It would seem that the hous- 
ing gains made by the agricultural laborers and their particular style of 
life have colored their feelings. 

In a limited way community life was observed to be emerging. 
Informal action was becoming patterned, with proximity, tenure, and 
province of origin as important variables. Most families did not strong- 
ly identify with their new community; relatively few participated in 
local organizations; and many regarded their former place of residence 
as “home.” On the other hand, a majority of respondents had not found 
anything in the setting to which it was difficult to adjust. 

By and large, the planners of the community seem to have been quite 
successful. For obvious reasons, Ens was started as a going concern; it 
has no history. The comprehensiveness of physical and social planning 
left little to chance: occupants were drawn from all over the country, 
thereby setting the stage for a “melting pot” phenomenon; age-wise 
families were quite homogeneous, older and younger adults being 
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largely excluded; a government agency made the selection decisions as 
to which families would be permitted to live in the community; no one 
in the polder owns the house he occupies or the fields he tills; farm- 
steads are larger, houses are better, the villages are larger in area thah 
one generally finds in the rural Netherlands; and frequently families 
now live farther from their kin than is usually the case. 

There are strong reasons for believing that Ens, and her sister com- 
munities, will become more vigorous than numerous older, natura 
communities in the Netherlands, not to mention many in the United 
States. The main reasons for thinking that the community will be a 
success are: (1) The Dutch are by no means amateurs at resettlement, 
and planning generally is a much stronger thread in the Dutch fabric 
than is the case in the United States. (2) The community has a substan- 
tial economic base. (3) The Dutch were guided by a greater degree of 
realism than was the case of those who fostered Subsistence Homesteads 
communities during the 1930's in this country. Insofar as the authors 
know, Ens, and for that matter the entire Northeast Polder, was not 
founded upon unduly idealistic or utopian notions. In contrast, Loomis 
has noted that leaders of the Subsistence Homestead movement 
thought “people who work with living, growing plants and animals in 
the country make more satisfactory individual and social adjustment,” 
that “the subsistence garden to a certain extent would make the family 
a more productive unit and help to integrate it,” and that such 
communities “would furnish the opportunity for social life among 
neighbors.” 

Individuals and agencies interested in the problems of community 
development at the international level might do well to familiarize 
themselves with the experiences resulting from such bold efforts to 
improve rural levels of living and the national economy as are now 
occurring in the Netherlands. Too, it is entirely possible that here 
lessons might be learned which could influence policy and action in the 
United States as well as in Italy and Pakistan. Moreover, systematic 
observation of what is transpiring in the reclamation of the Ijsselmeer 
as well as in other parts of the world would undoubtedly redound to a 
stronger and more virile theory of community development and to a 
deeper understanding of the formation of values. 

‘Charles P. Loomis, “Rebuilding American Community Life,” American Sociologi- 


cal Review, V_ (1940), 313. See also James Montgomery and Olen Leonard, “Settle- 
ment and Post-War Planning,” Applied Anthropology, March, 1944, pp. 23-26. 
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Factors in Educational Attainment 


This paper examines the hypothesis that certain factors in the home, in the 
school, and in the community influence the formal educational attainments of 
rural youth in addition to the existing system of social stratification. Data were 
obtained by interviewing an area sample of 480 mothers and 439 youths, 
aged sixteen and seventeen, living in three low-income farming areas of Ken- 
tucky in the summer of 1957. 

One-half of the low-social-status youths, one-seventh of the middle-social- 
status youths, and one-eighth of the high-social-status youths had discontinued 
their formal education. If parents and youths could be influenced to adopt 
more favorable attitudes concerning the value of formal education, if rural 
youths could be relieved of some unpaid work at home and the community 
could provide more part-time paid work for them during the school term, if 
school personnel would assist low-status youths in finding an acceptable role 
in extracurricular activities, and if teachers would deliberately encourage them 
to remain in school, a larger percentage of rural young people could be 
influenced to obtain the benefits of a high-school education. 

The author is a social science analyst, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, and lecturer in sociology at the 
University of Kentucky. 


IT is generally recognized that in many areas in the United States 
rural youths have poorer school attendance records, lower educational 
achievement levels, and fewer vocational skills than do urban youths. 
The large numbers of youths who leave rural areas are handicapped in 
competing with urban youths for jobs. Those who continue in agricul- 
ture are handicapped by their deficiencies in formal education. Not 
only does the nation need educated and skilled workers in all profes- 
sions and occupations, but it is part of the American creed that each 
youth should be given the opportunity for the maximum development 
of his potentialities. There is a growing need to discover and identify 
the factors associated with the educational attainments of rural youth 
and to assess which of these can be influenced to bring about higher 
educational achievements for them. 

Numerous studies have shown that social stratification is associated 
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significantly with the formal educational attainment of youths.! Many 
young people from lower-social-status families are eliminated from 
the school system at an early age. They are prevented from acquiring 
the skills, knowledge, and value-orientations which would enable them 
to improve their socioeconomic life. As a result, the lower-social-status 
youth tends to be kept “in his social place.” 

Action-oriented programs concerned with improving socioeconomic 
conditions in rural areas have obtained little help from studies indi- 
cating the relationship between social stratification and educational 
achievement of youths. Action-oriented persons are interested in vari- 
ables they “can do something about.” It would be extremely difficult 
to manipulate family social status to bring about higher educational 
achievements for young people. This paper examines the hypothesis 
that certain factors in the home, school, and community influence the 
educational attainment of youth in addition to the system of social 
stratification. Perhaps some of these factors can be reinforced or modi- 
fied to achieve higher educational levels for rural youth. 

The population studied consists of boys and girls aged sixteen and 
seventeen—and their families—who live in three low-income farming 
areas in Kentucky. One is the coal field area in western Kentucky; a 
second is in the mid-southern part of the state; and a third is in the 
mountainous area of eastern Kentucky. An area sample of 160 families 
was drawn from a rural development pilot county in each of the three 
low-income farming areas.? The data were collected in the summer of 
1957 by interviewing the mothers and the youth separately. The total 
interviews numbered 919, of which 480 were with mothers and 439 with 
youths aged sixteen and seventeen. The youth were almost equally 
divided by sex and age. Sixty-three per cent of the rural youth were 
currently attending high school; 13 per cent had been out of school 
for one year or less, 14 per cent had been out of school for two years, 
8 per cent had been out of school for three years or more, and 2 per 
cent failed to indicate how long they had been out of school. 

The social status of the family was related significantly to the school 
status of the youth. By means of the socioeconomic status scale designed 


*W. B. Brookover, A Sociology of Education (New York: American Book, 1955), 
ch. 5; W. L. Warner, R. J. Havighurst, M. B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated (New 
York: Harper, 1944); C. P. Loomis and J. A. Beegle, Rural Social Systems (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1951), ch. 14. 

*The study was made jointly by the Farm Population and Rural Life Branch, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA, and the University of Kentucky. It is one 
of the studies being made in connection with the Rural Development Program in 
low-income farming areas. John R. Christiansen, formerly of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, USDA, supervised the collection of the data. Margaret Jarman 
Hagood and Alvin L. Bertrand, of the Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA, and 
Howard W. Beers, of the University of Kentucky, provided general direction for 
the study. Sloan Wayland assisted in planning the study and W. B. Brookover in 
analyzing the data. 
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by Sewell, the 480 families were divided into three social-status groups 
of approximately equal number. One-half of the youths in the lowest 
social status group were attending school; seven-tenths of those in the 
middle status group were currently going to school; and over eight- 
tenths of the youths in the highest status group were attending high 
school. 


MOTHERS’ EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


The mothers’ educational values were related to the school attend- 
ance of the youths. Mothers who said “not finishing high school is a 
great handicap” were classified as possessing “favorable” educational 
values. Mothers who said “not finishing high school is a moderate or 
little handicap” were classified as possessing “unfavorable” educational 
values. The higher-social-status mothers evidenced favorable educa- 
tional values more often than did the lower-social-status mothers. How- 
ever, the mother’s educational values appeared to influence the school 
attendance of youth to a significant degree only in the low-social-status 
group. In this social status group the mothers who held favorable 
educational values reported a substantially larger percentage of youths 
attending school than did the mothers possessing unfavorable educa- 
tional values (Table 1). In both the middle- and high-social-status 
groups, the educational values of the mother were not associated 
significantly with the school status of the youth. Apparently other 
factors associated with higher social status served to motivate the 


higher-status youth to continue their forma] education despite any 
“unfavorable” educational values held by their mothers. 


Table 1. School status of youth by socioeconomic status and educational 
values of mother in per cent 





Low S.E.S. Middle S.E.S. High S.E.S. 





School status Unfavor- Favor- Unfavor- Favor- Unfavor-  Favor- 
of youth able able able able able able 
values values values values values values 

(N = 42) (V=110) (V=19) (N =137) (VN =18) (NV = 141) 





Attending school 26 59 53 71 78 87 
Dropped out of 
school 74 41 47 29 13 


Total 100 100 100 100 100 
P <.001 P >.05 P >.05 





*Wm. H. Sewell, “A Short Form of the Farm Family Socio-economic Status Scale,” 
Rural Sociology VIII (1943), 161-170. 
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SCHOOL LIFE 


Data were obtained from the young people interviewed concerning 
their extracurricular activities, their interpersonal relationships in 
school, and their transportation problems in getting to and from school. 
High- and middle-social-status youths participated more in school 
activities and held significantly more school offices than did low-social- 
status youths. Three-fifths of the higher-social-status youths said they 
had participated in extracurricular activities during their last year in 
school, but only one-third of those in the lower-social-status category 
made such a statement. One-fifth of the higher-social-status group said 
they had held a school office, but only one-twentieth of the lower-social- 
status youth acknowledged this. 

Participation in extracurricular activities appeared to influence both 
higher- and lower-social-status youths to continue their formal educa- 
tion. Forty per cent of the low-social-status youths attending school 
participated in school activities, but only 20 per cent of those in the 
low-status category who had dropped out said they had taken part in 
extracurricular activities during their last year in school. Sixty-five 
per cent of the high-social-status youths attending school participated 
in extracurricular activities, but only 32 per cent of the high-social- 
status group who had quit school said they had taken part in school 
activities during their last year in school. Apparently substantial num- 
bers of young people regardless of social status background, were able 
to win approval and recognition in the school environment through 
extracurricular activities. This, in turn, probably encouraged them to 
continue their formal education. 

The young people interviewed appeared to enjoy very satisfactory 
interpersonal relationships with their teachers and with their peers 
during their last year of school. The small percentage of youths who 
experienced unpleasant interpersonal relationships with their teachers 
evidenced three types of dissatisfaction: (1) violations of the student’s 
sense of justice and fair play, (2) embarrassment in front of the class, 
and (3) allegations that the teachers gave preferential treatment to some 
over others. The social status of the youths was not significantly related 
to the dissatisfactions reported. Approximately equal percentages of 
youth in the low-, middle-, and high-social-status categories reported 
some interpersonal difficulties with their teachers. However, the youths 
who discontinued their formal education, compared to those who 
continued in school, registered slightly greater dissatisfaction with 
their teachers, maintained that their teachers showed less interest in 
them, and claimed that the teachers were either too strict or too lenient 
with students. The evidence suggests that the teachers’ behavior did 
encourage some youths to continue their formal education, but data 
on the manner of doing this were not collected. 

The youth’s interpersonal relationships with his peers were not 
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associated significantly with the social status of his family. Only one- 
tenth maintained that their feelings were badly hurt by other boys and 
girls during their last year of school. Girls tended to get their feelings 
hurt by being “teased,” and boys through “fighting.” The youths who 
dropped out of school evidenced slightly less satisfactory peer group 
relationships than did the young people who continued their formal 
education, and these unsatisfactory relationships arose chiefly through 
“fighting.” 

The transportation problems of the youths interviewed evidenced 
no significant association with either the social status of their family 
or with their discontinuing formal education. The young people 
reported that they traveled, on the average, seven miles each way to and 
from school, spent about one and one-half hours in getting to and from 
school, and put in a nine-hour-day away from home during their last 
year of school. The young people who had continued their formal 
education, compared to those who had dropped out of school, reported 
that they had traveled a slightly greater distance to and from school, 
had made more use of the school bus, and spent more time in traveling 
to and from school. 


WORK LIFE 


The demands placed upon the youths to do unpaid work in the 
home were related significantly to the social status of the family and 
to the school status of the youth. In each social status category, the 
youth who dropped out of school, compared with those who continued 
their formal schooling, reported that they had stayed home more often 
during their last year of school to do unpaid work. 

The amount of paid work the youth did during his last year of 
school appeared to be a significant factor in the school status of the 
youth, but this factor was not related significantly to family social 
status. During the last year of school, the youth who continued his 
formal education did significantly more paid work, missed more time 
from school to do this work, and earned more money than did the 
youth who dropped out of school. Apparently the youth who took 
advantage of opportunities to earn money while he was going to school 
found that this money helped him continue his formal education. 
Although the American public school is “free” to all children in the 
school community, there is a substantial cost attached to attendance. 
The youth without sufficient funds is barred from many school activities 
and cannot be independent in his dealings with his school friends. The 
probable consequence is that he tends to withdraw from an unpleasant 
situation. 


YOUTHS’ CHARACTERISTICS AND VALUES 


Information was obtained from the rural youths concerning their 
educational values, their symptoms of ill-health, and their mental abil- 
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ity test scores. The young people interviewed evidenced consistently 
strong beliefs in the value of forma] education. To examine the rela- 
tionship between educational values and school attendance, use was 
made of responses to one question. The youths who felt a high-school 
education was a necessity for themselves were classified as possessing 
“favorable” educational values. Those who felt a high-school education 
was not necessary for themselves were classified as possessing “unfavor- 
able” educational values. The higher the social status of his family, the 
more favorable was his belief in the value of formal education. How- 
ever, in each social status category, the youths currently attending 
school possessed more favorable educational values than did those who 
had dropped out of school (Table 2). 


Table 2. School status of youth, by socioeconomic status of family 
and by educational values of youth in per cent 





Low S.E.S. Middle S.E.S. High S.E.S. 





School status Unfavor- Favor- Unfavor- Favor- Unfavor- Favor- 
of youth able able able able able able 
values values values values values values 

(N = 41) (V=101) (VN = 24) (NV =100) (VN =12) (NV = 130 





Attending school 17 65 8 87 42 92 
Dropped out of 
school 83 35 92 13 58 8 


Total 100 100 100 100 100 
P <.001 P <.001 P <.001 





Symptoms of ill-health appeared unrelated to the educational attain- 
ments of rural youth. Responses to only two questions revealed differ- 
ences of statistical significance. These were questions concerning “the 
frequency of headaches” and “time missed from school because of ill- 
health.” Higher-social-status youths said they experienced more head- 
aches and missed more time from school because of illness than did 
the lower-social-status youths. In each social status group those who 
were currently attending school reported more headaches and more 
time missed from school because of sickness than did those who had 
quit school. There are several possible interpretations of the greater 
number of symptoms of ill-health reported by the young people in 
school: (1) those who dropped out of school may have had difficulty in 
remembering the frequency of symptoms of one, two, or three years 
ago; or (2) those currently attending school may actually be under 

“Age, sex, and marital-status data also were collected. Dropouts, compared to non- 


dropouts, were slightly older, included a larger percentage of boys, and included a 
larger percentage of married youth. 
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greater pressure than were the dropouts during their last year of school. 
High-school subjects require concentration and effort. Perhaps those 
who quit school did so because they could not tolerate the increasing 
stresses and strains associated with high-school attendance. Neither the 
frequency of colds, toothaches, stomach-aches, feeling tired, or worrying 
about one’s health, nor physical disabilities were related significantly 
to either the family social status or the school attendance of the youth. 

The Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test was administered to 
the young people in this study. The resulting test scores were related 
significantly to the social status of individual’s family. The higher- 
social-status youths scored higher in I.Q. In all three social status cate- 
gories, the youths attending high school scored higher in I.Q. than did 
the youth who had dropped out of school (Table 3). The higher the 
social status of the youth, the more pronounced the relationship 
between I.Q. score and school attendance. Apparently the youths who 
evidenced skill in solving middle-class paper and pencil problems in 
I.Q. tests found these same skills useful in the school environment. By 
virtue of “doing well” among their teachers and peers, they were 
probably encouraged to continue their formal education. Although 
some of the lower-social-status youths scored high in 1.Q. (Table 3), 
apparently these intellectual skills did not help them as much as the 
same skills helped the higher-social-status youth to remain in the 
school system. 


Table 3. School status of rural youth aged 16 and 17, by socioeconomic 
status of family, and by mental ability test scores in per cent 





Low S.E.S. Middle S.E.S. High S.E.S. 





School status 
of youth Low 1.Q.* High I.Q.* Low LQ. High LQ. LowI1.Q. High LQ. 
(N =79) (N=31) (N=59) (N=55) (N=39) (N = 98) 





Attending school 56 77 58 91 67 97 
Dropped out of 
school 44 23 42 


Total 100 100 100 
P <.05 





*Low I.Q. Score 48-85 
High I1.Q. Score 86-126 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study adds to the existing evidence that systems of social privi- 
lege exist in rural areas in the United States. Youths from families of 
higher social status made better use of existing opportunities than did 
youth from families of lower social status. The home, the school, and 
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the community tended to reinforce this system of social privilege. How- 
ever, this study confirms the hypothesis that a variety of factors serve 
to modify this system of social privilege associated with social stratifi- 
cation. It is conceivable that a number of these factors could be rein- 
forced to bring about higher educational attainment, particularly for 
the lower-social-status youths. If parents and youths could be influ- 
enced to adopt more favorable attitudes concerning the value of formal 
education, if young people could be relieved of some unpaid work at 
home and the community could provide more part-time paid work for 
youth during the school term, if school personnel would assist lower- 
social-status youth in finding acceptable roles in extracurricular activi- 
ties, and if teachers would deliberately encourage young people to 
remain in school—a larger percentage of rural youths could be influ- 
enced to obtain the benefits of a high-school education. 





JEROME G. MANIS 


Agricultural Migration 


and Population Prediction 


Migrants interviewed in Van Buren County, Michigan, did not appear to 
be “wanderer” or “hobo” types but rather “settlers” and “work seekers.” 
Family patterns, length of home residence, infrequency of movement, and 
brevity of migrancy parallel unfavorable attitudes to continuing mobility. 
Widespread desires by the families to stay permanently in Michigan suggest 
a general resettlement of migrants. It is predicted that agricultural migrancy 
will result in additional loss of population for Southern states. 

The author is a member of the faculty of the Department of Sociology at 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Michigan.* 


THIS paper attempts to characterize one of the shifting pools of tran- 
sient agricultural labor within the larger stream of interstate migration. 
These streams have been carefully mapped by interested agencies such 
as the United States Employment Service. Much of the data concern- 
ing migrant labor, however, is based primarily upon the estimates of 
local agricultural agents. Owing to the absence of factual information 
concerning migrant labor, even the very number of persons involved is 
in question. The present article is based upon the findings of an 
empirical study of migrant families residing in grower-owned camps in 
Van Buren County, Michigan, in 1957. The purpose of the paper is 
to describe these transient workers and to consider the implications of 
their movements for population prediction. 

For the past half-century the primary agricultural migration has 
been from the South to the North and the West. That this trend still 
continues is the conclusion of a recent study based upon census data for 


*The findings are from a study conducted under a grant made jointly by the Office 
of Education, by the United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and by the Division of Field Services, Western Michigan University. A comprehensive 
report on migrant education is currently being prepared. 

*One excellent study is Louis J. Ducoff, “Migratory Farm Workers: A Problem in 
Migration Analysis,” Rural Sociology, XVI (1951), 217-224. 
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the period 1940-1950.? Claims, however, that such findings are not 
wholly accurate are currently being voiced. Southern states have con- 
tended that the United States Census underestimates their population, 
in particular their native migratory workers. Indeed, one summary of 
census data contends “that the census South joined the West as a net 
importer [my underlining] of population from other sections of the 
nation between 1949 and 1950.° Predictions that such Southern states 
as Arkansas and Mississippi will lose in numbers by 1970* depend upon 
the validity of these studies and ultimately upon understanding of 
the migrants themselves. 

The study to be reported in this paper is part of a larger study of 
the effects of mobility upon migrant education. The reported findings 
may throw some added light on the nature of the agricultural migrant. 
It is often alleged, for example, that the migrant worker is charactero- 
logically a “nomad.” Or is he merely “filling in” during the brief 
periods between Southern crops? Or perhaps a “settler” seeking a more 
satisfactory and permanent location? The answers to such questions 
may help to clarify the population prospects of the Southern states 
from which the migrants come. 


THE METHOD OF THE STUDY 


During the summer of 1957, 417 interviews were obtained from 
migrant workers or members of their families. The interviews were 
conducted in two separate districts within Van Buren County, Michi- 
gan. This county is one of the major fruit-producing areas in the state 
and in the nation. At the summer peak nearly 13,000 migrants have 
been reported in the county. 

The places selected for study were reportedly areas of intensive 
migrant employment. One of these areas employs strawberry pickers 
during a three-week period in late June; the other reaches a peak in 
the employment of blueberry pickers over a similar period in late July 
and August. Around the center of these districts a small area of about 
three square miles was delineated for inquiry during this six-week 
period. Every fruit grower in the two areas was personally contacted, 
asked for an enumeration of migrants on his property, and also asked 
for permission to interview these migrants. Of the 44 growers, only one 
(possessing about eight small housing units) refused such permission. 

From the foregoing it may be seen that the findings do not represent 
any systematic sample but are rather an incomplete universe—includ- 
ing 76 not-at-homes and 29 refusals. Consequently, the findings do not 


*Gladys K. Bowles, “Migration Patterns of the Rural-Farm Population: Thirteen 
Economic Regions of the United States,” Rural Sociology, XXII (1957), 1-1. 

*Homer L. Hitt, “Migration between the South and other Regions, 1949 to 1950,” 
Social Forces, XXXVI (1957), 16. 

“According to the Bureau of the Census. See summary by the Conference Board, 
Road Maps of Industry, 1136, October 4, 1957. 
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permit clear-cut generalization. They can, however, be used to charac- 
terize further the agricultural migrant and to provide some basis for 
predicting their future movements. The interview findings themselves 
are to be presented within three major categories: (1) personal charac- 
teristics, (2) mobility patterns, and (3) attitudes toward migration. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


The migrants encountered in Van Buren County during the summer 
of 1957 were predominantly white Americans. No Negroes were seen 
in the areas, and only fifteen families were reported to be of Mexican 
descent. Of the latter, language barriers permitted interviews with only 
seven persons. These were all American nationals. So far as ethnicity is 
concerned, the area seemingly utilizes a rather homogeneous labor 
force. 

All the migrants were asked what kind of work they performed in 
their place of origin. As would be expected, most of the migrants were 
in agricultural occupations (see Table 1). We might also expect that 
many of those reporting manual work had been working on farms at 
earlier periods. The “business owners” were generally mechanics, saw- 
mill owners, and other matiual-agricultural enterprises. 


Table 1. Reported occupations of migrant men at place of origin 





Occupation No. % 





Business—owner ee i Sh <a Agee ae 15 + 
Service .... “e ok eg! 15 3.7 
Manual. .... She et ees Ba 28.1 
Agriculture—owner . eae ar ere 29 7.1 
Agriculture—tenant are 34 8.3 
Agriculture—laborer rar ree 189 46.3 
Odd jobs . . a cs 2 ae 11 2.8 

ee eal ee ee 408 100.0 





In this area nine out of ten persons interviewed were married. A 
total of 1,721 children were enumerated, averaging nearly 4.6 children 
per married respondent. However, 1,002 children actually accompanied 
the parents to Van Buren County. School-age children, between the 
ages of 5 and 16, numbered 810. Clearly, the family pattern of migration 
is here predominant. 

Over half of the men, as well as of the women, in the families studied 
were between the ages of 30 and 49. The median age of the men® was 

*Though the age of the migrants appears high, it is similar to the median of 40-44 


years reported by Shirley Green, The Education of Migrant Children (Washington: 
National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor, 1954), p. 49. 
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42.6, of the women 37.1. Only one out of twenty, men and women 
alike, had completed high school, while 29 per cent of the men and 18 
per cent of the women had completed four years of schooling or less. 
Both the age and the education of these individuals would clearly 
serve as barriers to industrial employment. 


MOBILITY PATTERNS 


Of the 417 migrants, 175, or 42 per cent of the total, were originally 
from the state of Arkansas. An earlier study made in 1954 had found 
about 25 per cent from this state.* Differences in sampling procedures 
may account for this variation. However, the present findings are in 
accord with the prediction that Arkansas will lose more population by 
1970 than any other state—should these migrants settle elsewhere. 

As in the prior study, June appears to be the month of intensive 
migration. In 1954 over one-third of the migrants arrived during this 
month. The present study also sought information concerning the date 
of their departure from their original home. Nearly the same propor- 
tion, 142 of the 410 replying, listed June as the month of departure. 
Less than one in five had left before May 1.7 Moreover, nearly half of 
the group (see Table 2) came directly from their home to the state of 
Michigan. Only one in six stopped in other states before working in 
Michigan and one in nine after leaving Michigan. These findings do 
not support the “nomad” theory of migrant employment. Indeed, 192 
persons reported being in Michigan in 1956. This includes the twenty 
who had remained throughout the winter of 1956-1957. 

The number of moves made by the families during the one-year 
period prior to their interview ranged from one to “more than I could 
count.” However, of the entire group 104 reported only one move, 103 
made two, and 77 made three. Thus, nearly three-fourths of those inter- 
viewed claimed three or less moves in the entire year. While movements 
would appear most likely to be underestimated, these data are hardly 
evidences of nomadism. 

Still further evidence is the finding that 175 persons spent nine 
months or more of the year prior to the interview in their home city. 
Only 16 persons had not returned to their home state during this year, 
and 7 had not returned to their home city. Less conclusive is the data 
pertaining to duration of migrancy. While 69 families were following 
the crops for the first time in 1957, 57 others had spent ten years or 
more as agricultural migrants. The median number of years in migran- 


*Michigan Employment Security Commission, Report on Migrant Farm Labor in 
Bay and Van Buren Counties, 1954, p. 14. 

"Since the United States census is largely concluded early in April, nearly 90 per 
cent would have been in their home state during the period. Transients are most 
often underestimated, but it would seem likely that most of the migrants are con 
tacted in their place of origin. 
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Table 2. Patterns of migration of migrant families 





No. of 
Pattern families ' % 





Migration from Southern state directly to Mich- 
eae ee ee 196 50.4 
Migration from Southern state, one or more 
moves in other states, then Michigan and return 72 
Migration from Southern state directly to Mich- 
igan, one or more other moves in other states, 
then return Re a ae 
Migration from Southern state, one or more moves 
in other states, then Michigan, one or more 
moves in other states and return ...... 18 4.7 
Home in North Central state, then one or more 
other states, and return .......... 23 5.9 
All other reported patterns ......... 34 8.7 
_ Perse. ob ge le ae & Wed 389 100.0 








cy is four, suggesting a relatively limited pattern of duration in this 
agricultural movement. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD MIGRATION 


While past behavior provides clues to the future prospects of the 
agricultural migrant, knowledge of their desires, plans, and opinions is 
also of value. Only a small minority “like” migrancy. Significantly, the 
migrants interviewed were nearly equally divided on the basis of desire 
to stay versus desire to return. 

The large number desiring to stay is related not only to the finding 
that so many persons return to this state but also to opinions concern- 
ing their social acceptance. When asked if “the people in the towns 
around you make you feel welcome here,” more than three out of every 
four persons (312 in all) chose the response category, “Yes, they all do.” 
Only 58 persons stated either that “some of them do” or “very few of 
them do.” 

Interviewers found some lack of understanding of the question, “Do 
you feel that you belong here?” However, only 74 responded negatively. 
Many of the 270 affirmative replies were accompanied by an indignant 
“Why not? I’m as good as anyone else.” These responses parallel the 
high degree of social acceptance of migrant children attributed to local 
teachers and school children. 

Whatever their hopes and desires, the vast majority plan to return 
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to their homes. Most of the fruit in Van Buren County is picked and 
packed by Labor Day. In a county whose main industry is agriculture, 
there are few jobs available to the migrant during the winter. A few 
will undoubtedly remain. Others may find industrial employment in 
the nearby cities. The majority, it may be predicted, will return to 
their migrancy when farm employment opportunities seasonally decline 
in the South and increase in the North. 


CONCLUSION 


The data of the present study suggest that, in the area studied, the 
migrant worker is neither a wanderer nor a hobo “type.” Perhaps, half 
may be described as “settlers,” the remainder as “work seekers.” The 
family patterns encountered in the Van Buren locality would seem to 
favor stabilization of work and residence. Length of home residence, 
infrequency of movement, and brevity of migrancy are in accord with 
attitudes toward mobility and desires to settle permanently. 

The numbers who return to Michigan and express wishes to stay 
also suggest that, during a period of years, many of these migrant work- 
ers ultimately find permanent homes in the North. From time to time, 
agricultural and industrial opportunities will vary. Yet, the attitudes 
and the behavior of the interviewed migrant families would seem, 
during a period of years, to favor resettlement. 

On the basis of the present study, the movement of agricultural work- 
ers across state lines would tend to mean a continuing loss of popula- 
tion for the Southern states. As farm opportunities diminish, rural- 
centered states are most apt to be affected. And, since migrancy appears 
to encourage favorable attitudes to other regions, it may be predicted 
that the resettlement of the farm worker will! foster population decline 
in the South. The verification of this hypothesis requires further study 
of migrancy in other locales. 
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Values and the 


Adoption of Practices 


Twelve value orientations were tested for their relationship to two scales 
of practice adoption. One adoption scale involved behavioral adoption of four 
practices applicable to dairy farming, and the other involved knowledge, 
critical evaluation, and the use of lime. Significant, linear, negative relation- 
ships were found between the behavioral adoption scale and two of the value 
orientations: security and traditionalism. Significant linear relationships were 
found between the lime scale (cognitive adoption) and five value orientations: 
positive relationships with achievement, science, and material comfort and 
negative relationships with security and traditionalism. All relationships were 
low in magnitude. 

Charles E. Ramsey is associate professor and Robert A. Polson is professor 
of rural sociology at the New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University. George E. Spencer is Educational Officer, United States Operations 
Mission to Cambodia. 


THE PROBLEM 


DURING the last decade a number of generalizations on the adoption 
of farm and home practices have been established.1 Two main 
approaches to adoption studies have been taken: the social psychologi- 
cal, emphasizing the decision making aspect of adoption; and the 
sociological, emphasizing change, especially diffusion. In either 
approach, value orientations are believed to influence the process of 
adoption. In the social psychological approach, value orientations may 
serve as criteria in deciding among alternatives. In the diffusion 
process, values may serve as factors which foster rapid diffusion, as in 


*For a summary of these generalizations, see the report of the North Central 
Regional Rural Sociology Subcommittee on the Diffusion of New Ideas and Farm 
Practices, How Farm People Accept New Ideas, (lowa Agr. Ext. Serv. Rep. 15; Ames, 
1955). For more recent work, see Rural Sociology, June, 1958 (XXIII). This issue is 
devoted entirely to the explanation and prediction of adoption of recommended 
practices. 
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the case of a high value on science, or they may serve as barriers to 
the diffusion process, as in the case of traditionalism. 

The relationship between value orientations and practice adoption 
is still but plausible since there has not been sufficient research to estab- 
lish generalizations. Replication of extant research as well as explora- 
tion of a wide range of values is needed before generalizations can be 
made with any degree of warranty. The purpose of the study here 
reported is to explore a wide range of value orientations, although 
some quasi replication is implicit. The analysis includes several value 
orientations which, due to their logical relationship to decision making 
and social change, may enter into the explanation of adoption of 
farm practices. There are seven problems of this relationship: (1) the 
nature of the value orientations and how they may operate in decision 
making; (2) the statistical significance of the relationship to adoption; 
(3) its direction; (4) and the amount of this relationship; (5) the com- 
bined effects of value orientations on adoption; (6) the nature of the 
relationship as to its linearity; and (7) the relative effect of values on 
scales measuring “behavioral adoption” and “cognitive adoption.” 

Only dairy farmers are included in the study of practices in the 
present analysis, since the practices were appropriate to dairy farm 
operations but not to some other types. In addition, only practices 
were included which were recommended for any size of farm operation. 
These practices were the seeding of permanent pasture, rotation of crop- 
land with pasture, the use of lime, and the use of grass ensilage. The 
scale resulting from the adoption of these four practices will be referred 
to as the practice adoption scale. 

Scientific interest in diffusion and decision making includes not only 
behavioral adoption of practices but the critical evaluation of the 
practice by the farmer. Further, the explicit purpose of the extension 
service in recommending these practices is education rather than 
persuasion. Therefore, of equal importance to adoption is a complex 
of decisions and changes including obtaining knowledge, critically eval- 
uating the practice in terms of the individual situation, and adoption. 
A scale locating the farmer in this complex was developed around the 
use of lime. This scale, referred to here as the lime scale, included 
knowledge about the test for lime requirements, actual testing for pH, 
understanding the significance of the test, the application of lime, and 
technical knowledge on the effects of lime on the soil. 

On both the practice adoption and the lime scales, one point was 
given for each item adopted or known by the farm operator. The 
resulting scale scores ranged from 0 to 4 on the practice adoption scale 
and 0 to 5 on the lime scale. It will be noted that one item is common 
to both scales, the spreading of lime. 


HYPOTHESES 
Twelve value orientations were tested in relation to each of the two 
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adoption scales. The nature of these values will be defined as one of the 
problems of analysis, but it is important here to indicate the direction 
of the relationships hypothesized at the beginning of the study. Six 
value orientations were hypothesized as positively related to the prac- 
tice adoption and the lime scales: achievement, belief in science, 
efficiency and practicality, external conformity, material comfort, and 
a belief in progress. The value orientations hypothesized as negatively 
related to the two adoption scales were: familism, farming as a way of 
life, hard work, individualism, security, and traditionalism. Each of 
the twelve value scales was tested with each of the two adoption scales. 
This made a total of twenty-four null hypotheses of no relationship. 
In addition, the relationship between each of the twelve values and the 
two adoption scales was tested for curvilinearity. The combined effects 
of related values were also determined. 


RESEARCH PROCEDURE 


The present analysis was based upon data obtained from a 10 per 
cent area probability sample of all dairy farmers in Cattaraugus County 
in southwestern New York State. This resulted in a sample of 197, 
from which data were obtained from 188 farm operators. 

Since the measurement of values is still in its infancy, the scales in the 
present study were carefully worked out through three pretests of the 
interview schedule. The purposes of these pretests were to determine 
what values seemed to be operating in the farm culture under study, 
to find a form of question which would obtain the measurement of 
twelve values, and to determine the items which might be used to 
reflect each value orientation. The first pretest included several forms 
of questions on belief in science, efficiency and practicality, progress, 
achievement, external conformity, and material comfort. Open-ended 
questions were included which elicited value responses to situations 
presented to determine what other values might be operating. In the 
second pretest, the values isolated in the first pretest, in addition to 
those listed immediately above, were elicited in unstructured questions. 
The purpose of this second pretest was to see what items in structured 
questions might reflect each value and to see what other values might 
be operating which had been missed in the first pretest. In the third 
pretest, all twelve values hypothesized as related to practice adoption 
and the lime scale were measured by structured questions which the 
first and second pretests indicated would give valid measurement. A 
slight revision of the schedule used in the third pretest was made for 
the final interviewing. 

Interviewing in all three pretests was done by one of the authors, 
a graduate student in rural sociology, a graduate student in anthropolo- 
gy, and an assistant professor of sociology from the University of Seoul, 
Korea. The diversity of training and cultural experience of the inter- 
viewers was believed to add insight both as to the values operating in 
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the culture and as to items which might reflect each value. The validity 
of items was borne out by the fact that of 120 items in the final sched- 
ule, hypothesized as measuring the value orientations, only 6 failed to 
scale. 

It was decided that a forced choice between items reflecting various 
value orientations would tap deeper values than questions in which 
one response was completely independent of another. The response 
consisted of ranking the item. An illustrative question was: 

In being a successful farmer, what is most important 

—___a. Keeping records (Efficiency and Practicality—1,2) 

b. Working hard (Hard Work—1,2) 
c. Weigh each farm practice against the profit it gives you 

(Efficiency and Practicality—1) 
d. Staying with practices you have always used (Tradition—1,2 

An effort was made to scatter the items representing any one value 
orientation so that correlations would not be produced by the particu- 
lar values competing for high rank. Thus it would be possible to answer 
the questions in such a way that any two value orientations could be 
correlated perfectly negative, perfectly positive, or not related at all. 

To determine the nature of the value orientations, Guttman scales 
were developed for each of the twelve values, with all coefficients equal 
to at least .90.2 Since these were quasi scales, it was possible to employ 
the logically different technique of internal criteria. In using this 
latter method it was found that 95 per cent of the items were signifi- 
cantly correlated with the respective scores on the original battery of 
items. The scales developed by internal criteria also gave consistently 
better prediction of outside variables. On the assumption that scales 
which give better prediction are less an artifact of scaling technique, 
the internal criteria scales were used in the present analysis. 

The relationships between values and the adoption scales were 
analyzed, both assuming linearity (using Pearsonian product moment 
correlation)‘ and testing for linearity (employing Eta).5 The “t” test of 
significance of difference between “r”’ and “O” was used for the signifi- 
cance of “r,”® and analysis of variance was employed to test the 
significance of Eta." 











*Samuel Stouffer et al., Measurement and Prediction (Princeton, N. ].: Princeton 
University Press, 1950), esp. chs. 1-9. 

*This procedure has been used in various types of scales. For example, see: W. A. 
Anderson, A Study of the Values of Living and Working in the Rural Environment: 
The Construction of Rural Living Opinion Scales (New York State Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Rural Sociol. Bull. No. 18; Ithaca, Feb., 1946); and Edward A. Rundquist and Ray- 
mond F. Sletto, Personality in the Depression (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1936). 

“Margaret J. Hagood and Daniel O. Price, Statistics for Sociologists (New York: 
Henry Holt, 1952), ch. 23. 

*[bid., ch. 22. 

*Ibid., ch. 23. 

*Quinn McNemar, Psychological Statistics (New York: Wiley, 1949), ch. 13. 
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NATURE OF VALUES AND THEIR RELATION TO ADOPTION 


Achievement: The value orientation toward achievement places a 
high importance upon choosing those alternatives which will result in 
a high status position, bring self-respect, and respect and envy from 
others.§ 

Scale analysis showed that the achievement-oriented farm operator 
would strive for profit, wages, respect, and opportunity for advance- 
ment in the work world. In participation in organizations he would 
prefer to be a leader and work “behind the scenes” to get decisions 
made which he thought were right. In raising children he would con- 
sider educational attainment and teaching them initiative important. 

Achievement in farming is represented by higher status gained 
through commercial farming. The adoption of practices, the gaining 
of knowledge, and the critical evaluation of each practice in terms of 
economic advantage would be means toward achievement in a materi- 
alistic culture such as that in the United States. Therefore, the more 
achievement-oriented farmers were hypothesized to be more inclined 
to know about, critically evaluate, and adopt the liming practices as 
well as to adopt the other practices studied in this analysis. 

In the present study achievement was not related to the practice 
adoption scale but the null hypothesis of no relationship between 
achievement and the lime scale was rejected at the 5 per cent level of 
significance. The low but statistically significant correlation between 
achievement and the lime scale indicates that in the present sample, 
an orientation toward achievement is a factor in the cognitive aspects 
of adopting change items. However, the lack of relationship between 
achievement and the practice adoption scale indicates that the achieve- 
ment-oriented farmers may as often reject as adopt a practice. The 
relationship was linear since Eta was not significantly higher than r. 

Belief in science: The value orientation on science is one in which 
the determination of alternatives is based upon consequences predicted 
by systematic research and by “experts.” The scale analysis indicated 
that a farm operator oriented toward science would consider keeping 
up with new farming methods and education in agricultural colleges 
as the best ways to meet the problems in farming. He also would turn 
to the expert in child-rearing problems, including not only personages 
but books as sources of information. The scientifically-oriented farmer 
would turn to the marriage counselor and the social worker in a 
family service for help in marital problems. It was interesting that self- 
experimentation on his own farm did not scale with the other items on 
belief in science. The relationships between the value orientation on 
science and the lime scale and the practice adoption scale were 
hypothesized as positive. 

‘For a description of the achievement orientation and most of the other values 


included in the present study, see Robin Williams, American Society (New York: 
Knopf, 1952), ch. 11. 
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The value orientation was not related to the practice adoption scale 
where behavioral items were the main points on the scale; however, in 
the lime practice scale, in which the items were more cognitive in 
nature, the null hypothesis of no relationship was rejected at the .05 lev- 
el, (r = .22). It can tentatively be accepted then that the farm operator 
oriented toward science as a value is more inclined to obtain informa- 
tion, to evaluate critically in terms of his own situation, and to adopt 
the practice. However, it would be an hypothesis that the scientifically 
oriented farmer will learn about and evaluate other farm practices, but 
he may reject them as often as the nonscientifically oriented farmer. 

The relationship between belief in science and the lime scale 
appeared to be linear. The null hypothesis that the Eta was not higher 
than r could not be rejected. 

Efficiency and practicality: The value orientation on efficiency and 
practicality is one in which alternatives are judged in terms of immedi- 
ate goals and the most gain with the least effort. This value orientation 
is an important characteristic of American society, and it has been the 
basis of fundamental institutional problems, such as the issue over 
vocational versus liberal education. Scale analysis showed that the 
farmer who is oriented toward efficiency and practicality would con- 
sider it important always to weigh each practice against the profit it 
gave him. He would consider record keeping important in farming. He 
would decide whether or not to stay on the farm in terms of alternative 
income. He would judge people in terms of how practical their ideas 
were and in rearing children would teach them the importance of being 
practical. 

It was hypothesized that the value on efficiency and practicality 
would be positively related to both adoption scales.® Many of the 
recommendations of the Agricultural Extension Service are based upon 
this value, either in content, such as keeping records, or in the criteria 
of the recommendations, such as showing greater yield through 
demonstration. 

The null hypothesis of no relationship could not be rejected in the 
relationship between efficiency and practicality and either the practice 
adoption scale or the lime scale. In the correlation of the lime scale 
with efficiency and practicality, the relationship, while not significant, 
appeared to be in the direction hypothesized (r = .10). 

External conformity: A value on external conformity is represented 
by group norms as the criterion in decision making. The farm operator 
who valued external conformity in the present sample would generally 
get ideas in farming, in rearing children, and in deciding between right 


*The measure of efficiency and practicality is similar to a measure of rationality 
developed by Alfred Dean, Herbert A. Aurbach, and C. Paul Marsh, “Some Factors 
Related to Rationality in Decision Making among Farm Operators,” Rural Sociology, 
XXIII (1958), 121-135. 
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and wrong from neighbors and friends. He would also try to conform 
to their behavior in these matters and would consider it important to 
teach his children not to deviate too much from what others were doing. 

External conformity was not related either to the lime scale or the 
practice adoption scale. The null hypothesis of no relationship could 
not be rejected in either case. This does not necessarily mean that the 
value orientation on external conformity does not operate in practice 
adoption. It may be that it operates but is not reflected in a zero order 
correlation. By its nature, an orientation toward external conformity 
may produce adoption only if the group of which a person is a member 
is made up of other adopters. This could not be tested in the present 
analysis due to lack of data on reference groups. The hypothesis of a 
positive relationship was based on a previous study in New York in 
which it was concluded that adopters were more often influenced by 
reference groups than nonadopters.?° 

Material comfort: The value orientation toward material comfort is 
indicated when a state of satisfaction is derived from a material style 
of life. This value orientation is very similar to the concept of standard 
of living which is the aspiration to a higher level of living. The farmer 
who is oriented toward material comfort would spend money on level- 
of-living items in preference to security. The value on material comfort 
is a goal-oriented as opposed to a means-oriented value. Since much of 
the value of recommended practices is based upon profit, which leads 
to material comfort, the relationships between material comfort and 
the two adoption scales were hypothesized as positive.' 

The null hypothesis of no relationship between the value on material 
comfort and the practice adoption scale could not be rejected, but it 
was rejected in the relationship of the value to the lime scale (r = .15). 
It appeared then that this value operated only when knowledge and 
critical evaluation of the practice were included in the measure. 

The relationship was linear, since the null hypothesis that Eta (Eta 
= .28) was not significantly higher than r (r = .15) could not be rejected. 

Progress: The value orientation toward progress was defined as a 
belief that present trends which are socially acceptable are desirable. 
The farm operator with a high value on progress would tend to solve 
problems by organizing and put all farming on a business basis. He 
would move toward the big commercial farm and solicit support from 
the government. He also would be optimistic about his ability to help 
himself. 

The relationship between progress and the adoption scales was 
hypothesized as positive since the adoption of recommended practices 


*Robert H. Fosen, “Social Solidarity and Differential Adoption of a Recommended 
Agricultural Practice” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Cornell University, 1956). 

“Eugene A. Wilkening, “An Introductory Note on the Social Aspects of Practice 
Adoption,” Rural Sociology, XXIII (1958), 97-102. 
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is itelf a socially accepted trend.’ The null hypothesis of no relation: 
ship between belief in progress and the practice adoption scale or the 
lime scale could not be rejected at the .05 level. 

Familism: The value orientation on familism is a referral of decisions 
to family norms and family habits. In this sense it is much like tradi- 
tionalism, except that traditional patterns are not limited to those in 
one’s own family. Furthermore, in traditionalism in its pure form there 
is no room for change, while a family may make a change as a group. 
Familism is one type of external conformity in the sense that criteria 
in making a decision are referred to a group, but again the difference 
is that in external conformity the group may be any membership or 
imagined group. 

Scale analysis showed that the familistic farmer, if moving from his 
present domicile, would try to move close to his parents or brothers or 
sisters. In rearing children he would consider teaching them respect 
for their parents to be very important and would be likely to go to his 
own parents in problems of farming, marriage, child rearing, and 
voting. 

Familism would be expected to operate to deter the adoption of 
practices, since most of the adoption patterns studied would not have 
been practices used by parents of the present sample. The null hypothe- 
sis of no relationship could not be rejected, either in the relationship 
between familism and practice adoption or lime scales. This result 
contradicts the findings of other studies.1* The contradiction points up 
at least two problems for further study, one methodological and one 
substantive. The methodology of the measurement of values is still 
crude and based upon many untested assumptions as to the nature of 
the phenomena. Therefore, the contradiction in results may not be due 
to differing conditions at all, but to the measurement of values. Further- 
more, the use in the present study of practices recommended for a fairly 
long time and appropriate to any size operation may have allowed 
enough familistic farmers to adopt to eliminate the relationship noted 
in previous research. 

Farming as a way of life: Many farmers are believed to accept the 
dominant value theme of American culture toward yield and profit in 
farming. However, the scale analysis indicated that not all farmers 
judge farming in terms of commercial advantage. Many farmers look 
at farming as an end in itself and not as a means to other ends, such as 
profit. The value on farming as a way of life is the view of farming 


*Charles R. Hoffer and Dale Stangland, “Farmers’ Attitudes and Values in Rela- 
tion to Adoption of Approved Practices in Corn Growing,” Rural Sociology, XXIII 
(1958), 112-120. 

“Frederick C. Fliegel, “A Multiple Correlation Analysis of Factors Associated with 
Adoption of Farm Practices,” Rural Sociology, XXI (1956), 284-292; and Eugene 
A. Wilkening, “Change in Farm Technology as Related to Familism, Family Decision 
Making, and Family Integration,” American Sociological Review, XIX (1954), 29-37. 
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as the most desirable way to live regardless of economic ends. If he gave 
a high value to farming as a way of life, the farm operator would be 
inclined to stay on the farm regardless of the profit he made and in 
changing his residence would consider most important whether or not 
the new place allowed him to farm. He would be inclined to keep the 
family-sized farm and would teach his children the benefits of farm life. 

The relationship between farming as a way of life and the adoption 
scales was hypothesized as being negative since the reason for adoption 
is higher production and more profit. With farming as an end in itself, 
it was hypothesized that these motives would be irrelevant to farming. 
The null hypothesis of no relationship could not be rejected. A suf- 
ficient number of farm operators scoring high on farming as a way of 
life did adopt practices. 

The negative relationship found between farming as a way of life and 
material comfort indicated that farmers who believed in farming as a 
way of life did not give much weight to material comfort as a reason 
for adopting practices. This would indicate that many of them may 
have adopted practices as one means of maintaining farming as a way 
of life. € 

Belief in hard work: The orientation toward hard work is a high 
value placed upon the achievement of goals through manual labor. 
The scaling of the belief in hard work indicated that the farmer would 
judge success in terms of working hard and would think of hard work 
as the method of solving problems of farmers. This would extend also 
to formal organizations, where being a hard-working member was of 
importance. In rearing children, it would be very important to teach 
them to work hard to achieve their goals in life. The value orientation 
toward hard work is an important part of the Protestant ethic. 

The relationship between hard work was hypothesized as being nega- 
tive with the adoption scales since in many ways it would be expected 
to be a substitute for recommended practices. However, the null 
hypothesis could not be rejected at the .05 level of significance. Appar- 
ently, the Protestant ethic may coincide with a belief in science as well 
as with traditional criteria in decision making, and, as a result, farmers 
high (or low) in beliefs which are part of the Protestant ethic may 
have no greater (or lesser) propensity toward scientific agriculture. 
This general proposition was borne out by the fact that no relationship 
could be inferred between adoption and efficiency and practicality from 
the present analysis. 

Individualism: An orientation toward individualism is a belief that 
the best state of affairs is brought about by self-determining individuals 
without coercion or pressure from any outside force. In this sense 
individualism is opposed to familism and to external conformity, 
particularly insofar as each of these value orientations enter as a 
decision-making criterion. The individualistic farmer was found to 
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believe that the farmer should be left free to make his own way in 
solving his present problems. He was also found to say that one should 
be the first to change if the new farm practice was a good one. He would 
always stand up for what he thought was right, and in making decisions 
he would follow the dictates of his conscience rather than watch what 
others were doing. 

The relationship between individualism and the adoption scales 
was not significant at the .05 level in a two-tailed test. It is important 
to note, however, that the relationship in both cases was positive with 
r equal to .12 for both scales. Other research conducted recently has 
found that the nonadopters are individualistic, and it was on this basis 
that a negative relationship was hypothesized.1* This finding warrants 
more careful scrutiny in future research. 

Security: A value orientation on security is the use of assured and 
predictable criteria in decision making, with as little risk as possible in 
selecting a course of action. The security-oriented farmer would try to 
stay out of debt if at all possible, even to the extent of “doing the best 
he can with what he has.” He would believe in being among the last 
to adopt change, in order to reduce risk. In ernment, he would be 
oriented toward policies which would help the farmer in bad times. 
He would teach his children to save their money and to set goals low 
enough to avoid getting hurt. 

Security orientations operated in decisions with regard to practice 
adoption generally and liming in particular.‘5 The more security- 
oriented the farmers were the less likely they were to adopt. The Pear- 
sonian r was equal to —.19 with the practice adoption scale and —.23 
with the lime scale. 

It would appear from the size of the correlations obtained that one 
of the most fruitful avenues of future research in the relation between 
values and adoption would be security orientations. The correlations 
of the two adoption scales with security were higher than with any 
other value scales. The correlations even compared favorably with 
those between the adoption scales and traditionalism and belief in 
science, which would not be expected from theory. 

The relationship between security and the lime scale, which included 
knowledge and critical evaluation, as well as adoption of liming, 
appeared to be curvilinear. Eta = .40 and r = —.23, with the difference 
equal to .17. Since Eta does not have a sign, an inspection of the data is 
necessary to describe the curve and the general nature of the relation- 
ship. The null hypothesis that Eta was not higher than r was rejected 
at the .05 level. 

The relationship may be described roughly as follows: at a low level 
of security orientation, practice adoption decreased consistently as 


“Fosen, op. cit. 
“Hoffer and Stangland, op. cit.; and Wilkening, “An Introductory Note.” 
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security orientation increased; there was a leveling off of adoption at 
the intermediate level of security orientation, with a slight reversal of 
the negative relationship. At the high level of security orientation, the 
negative relation was again observed. 

The logic of accepting one significant relation in fourteen tests where 
the independent variables differ is still to be agreed upon by statis- 
ticians. However, both the relative magnitude of r and the suggestion 
of curvilinearity warrant further investigation of this relationship. 

Traditionalism: The value orientation toward traditionalism is an 
adoption of precedence as the criterion in decision making and is the 
antithesis of social change. In getting ideas, the tradition-oriented 
farmer would look to older farmers and to “tried and true” methods 
that he and his father had used. In solving marital problems and child- 
rearing problems, the traditional farmer would look to the minister for 
help rather than to “scientific experts.” Generally, the criterion is 
whether an alternative has been taken in the past rather than whether 
it has certain consequences judged good. 

As hypothesized, the more traditional farmers were less likely to 
adopt practices and were less likely to know about, evaluate, and adopt 
the recommended practices with regard to lime. The relationship of 
traditionalism to the practice adoption scale was slightly but not sig- 
nificantly lower (r = —.18) than the relationship to the lime scale 
(r = —.21). Both relationships were linear and significant at the .05 
level. 

Since recommended agricultural practices represent changes from 
traditional farming, it is not surprising that a traditional value orienta- 
tion is negatively related to the practice adoption scale and to the lime 
scale. The size of the correlation indicates that there are other factors 
which deter adoption but that traditionalism would bear further inves- 
tigation. Of particular importance is the manner in which traditional- 
ism operates in the decision-making process. By cultural definition, 
consequences of practice adoption are not relevant to the traditional 
farmer. Thus, increased yield, conservation, and other “desirable” 
effects would not be relevant arguments for adoption nor even for 
learning about the nature of the practice. 

Combined effects: The combined effects of traditionalism and securi- 
ty on the practice adoption scale is problematic, since the relationship 
between tradition and security (r = .28) was higher than the relation- 
ship between either value orientation and adoption. 

The combined effect of tradition and security on the practice adop- 
tion score was no higher than the relationship between the value orien- 
tations, taken singly, and the practice adoption scale. The multiple R 
was equal to .23, using tradition and security as independent variables, 
and explained about 5 per cent of the variation in practice adoption. 
The multiple correlation was only slightly increased when individual- 
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ism and belief in science were included, with multiple R = .26. About 
7 per cent of the variation was explained. 

In the lime scale, which included knowledge, critical evaluation, and 
adoption, four values were related in multiple correlation: belief in 
science, material comfort, security, and tradition. The combined effects 
of these four values on the lime scale appeared to be greater than the 
effect of any one value orientation, with multiple R = .31. Thus, about 
10 per cent of the variation was explained. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The following general conclusions are tentative, conditional upon 
the replication of this study and upon the methodological limitations 
in research on values. They are listed below in the order of the seven 
problems listed in the second paragraph of the article. 

Problem 1. Scale analysis indicated that the items deduced from the 
hypothesized nature of the value orientations validly reflected the 
values they were supposed to reflect. 

Problem 2. In considering an extensive list of value orientations as 
factors in decisions relating to changes in agricultural practices, the 
logical relation between these values and change were hypothesized. 
Only five of twelve values tested were related to decisions about chang- 
ing farm practices. 

Problem 3. The direction of the relationships was in the direction 
hypothesized in all cases where the null hypothesis was rejected. 

Problems 4 & 5. The amount of explanation of change was small, 
both in the zero order correlations and in the combined effects of value 
orientations. 

Problem 6. The relationships were linear, with one exception. In all 
significant relationships, Eta was not significantly higher than r, except 
in the negative relation between security and the lime scale. 

Problem 7. Value orientations were more important as factors in 
change when the cognitive processes were included than when only 
behavioral change was considered. This was inferred from three tests: 
(a) the number of values related, (b) the magnitude of the zero order 
correlations, and (c) the amount of variation in the dependent variable 
explained by the combined effects of the four value orientations most 
highly related to each measure of decisions on change in practice in 
farming. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


For the sociologist interested in building theory, the need for high 
relationships results in disappointment in these findings. Great care 
was taken in methodology in the present research, with the conducting 
of three pretests of the schedule to determine item content and form 
and the use of two accepted scaling procedures. The internal tests of 
the value scales indicated validity. 
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It may be that the homogeneity of values in the sample reduced the 
relationships.1® However, with acceptable methods and low correla- 
tions, not much hope can be held out for future research in this area 
unless more fundamental research is conducted on the nature and 
methodology of measuring values. 

At least three assumptions were made in the present study which 
bear consideration. In order to consider an extensive list of values for 
the exploratory nature of this study, fewer items than usual were used 
to measure each value. From five to ten items were used, with most 
scales having eight or nine in final form. It was assumed that the forced 
choice would lend more discriminating power to each item. Actually, 
the correlations of each item with the total score were very high. Never- 
theless, it may be that the range of difference in value orientations 
observed in scales with more items would reveal relationships of higher 
magnitude. 

Perhaps more important, the value items were not directed at adop- 
tion of practices. Higher relationships may be found when each ques- 
tion measuring a value centers around the adoption or evaluation of 
practices. However, it should be noted that, if value questions are 
always framed around the specific problem, no advance toward stand- 
ard measures of a given value orientation can be made. It may be, of 
course, that standard measures of values are not desirable in building 
a science of human relations, since values vary so much with place and 
time. 

Another assumption made in the present study is that the hierarchy 
of values of a sample member are general and not specific to situations. 
But it may be, for example, that a farm operator believes in science for 
farming but not for rearing children. The correlation between items in 
different situations and the total score indicated that there was a 
general hierarchy of values, but more specific hierarchies, perhaps vary- 
ing in small degrees from the general hierarchy, may give better 
prediction. 

There has been much fundamental thinking about values, their 
nature, and their relationship to social change. However, little has 
been done to advance the correspondence between measurement and 
concepts. Until this correspondence is more fully realized, it is probable 
that relationships between value orientations and adoption of changes 
in farming will be found to be disappointingly low. 


“While the measurement of these value orientations was based upon data obtained 
by means of responses of individual farmers, they may represent broad social values. 





Research Notes 


HOSPITAL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
IN MISSISSIPPI 


IN 1956 with a grant from the U. S. Public Health Service, the Division of 
Sociology and Rural Life undertook a five-year study of the hospital and its 
community relations in Mississippi. 

It was the purpose of the first phase of this study to analyze available statis- 
tical data descriptive of the major characteristics of the state’s hospitals and to 
test those hypotheses which could be examined without the necessity of field 
work. Hospitals with fewer than twenty-five beds were excluded. These small 
hospitals tend to be unstable and often are atypical because of limited service 
rendered or for other reasons. Following are some preliminary findings 
resulting from the first phase of this study. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


The initial assumption was that utilization as measured by such indices as 
per cent occupancy can be equated with good community relations. After 
exhaustive analysis, this hypothesis had to be rejected as well as the following 
which were based upon it: 

1. A hospital with good community relations has a low cost per patient 
and shows a profit, while the converse is true for a hospital with poor 
community relations. 

. Hospital-community relations are related to the racial and residential 
composition of the population. 

. Hospital-community relations are related to the size of the hospital. 

. The number of facilities per bed is related to hospital-community 
relations. 

5. The type of ownership is related to hospital-community relations. 

6. The size of the hospital community and its location in the state is related 
to hospital-community relations. 

7. The median income of families and unrelated individuals in the hos- 
pital’s county is related to hospital-community relations. 

With these hypotheses rejected, it became necessary to obtain a measure of 
community relations other than utilization and to classify the state’s general 
short-term hospitals according to the quality of their community relations. 
In order to do this a panel of “experts” was chosen. This panel consisted of 
six persons in private and public agencies whose daily work brings them into 
close contact with hospitals throughout the state. They were asked to rate the 
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community relations of each general short-term hospital in the state exclusive 
of those with fewer than twenty-five beds as being either “very good,” “good,” 
“average,” “poor,” or “very poor.” This resulted in 15 hospitals being classified 
as “good” to “very good,” 16 as “poor” to “very poor,” the remaining 62 
receiving mixed ratings. 

In order to obtain an indication of the correlation, if any, existing between 
the judge’s ratings and various hospital characteristics as revealed by statistical 
information, the following procedure was used: the median of each index was 
calculated; hospitals rated high in community relations were then separated 
as to the number which fell above and below the median with regard to the 
particular characteristic. The same was done for hospitals which were rated 
low in community relations. Obviously, on the basis of chance, one-half of the 
hospitals could be expected to fall above and one-half below the median. For 
example, when the median number of births per hospital was computed, it 
was found that eight of the fifteen high-rated hospitals fell above the median 
in this regard and seven below. Of the sixteen low-rated hospitals, five fell 
above the median in the number of births that they had had and five below. 
There was no information for the remaining six hospitals in this category. 
This procedure was repeated for the following items: number of bassinets, 
admissions, facilities, births, and cost per patient. No significant relationships 
emerged on the basis of these data which were amassed from the American 
Hospital Association. One comment is in order, however, regarding this tabu- 
lation. Out of a possible 120 items of information used, only six were not 
supplied the A. H. A. by the high-rated hospitals. The low-rated hospitals on 
the other hand failed to supply 39 out of 128 items. It is also noteworthy that 
the most unpopular item of information with the low-rated hospitals was cost 
per patient; only four of the sixteen hospitals so rated supplied this informa- 
tion. The conclusion would seem to be that many of the administrators of the 
low-rated hospitals, whose responsibility it is to supply the information in 
question to the A.H.A., are either unwilling or unable to do so. 

In addition to relating A.H.A. data to hospital-community relations, data 
required by the state hospital licensing agency and census materials were 
used. Because of the nature of these data, the needed information could be, 
secured for all the hospitals in the sample. The following factors were related, 
as described below, to hospital-community relations and found to be of no 
relevance: per cent occupancy, proportion of the hospital county population 
that was rural farm; median income of hospital counties. The only calcula- 
tion appearing to have some degree of significance was that which related 
size of hospitals and of hospital communities to the ratings. 


Size of hospital Size of community 

High-rated hospitals 

Above median 

Below median 

On median 
Low-rated hospitals 

Above median 

Below median 

On median 
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It will be immediately observed that both high-rated and low-rated hospitals 
tend to be located in communities that are larger than the median size of 
hospital communities. High-rated hospitals tend to be either on or above the 
median size of hospitals, while low-rated hospitals tend to be smaller than the 
median. It would appear then that the “good” hospitals are, in general, the 
larger hospitals in the larger communities, while the “poor” hospitals are quite 
often small hospitals in large communities. This analysis does not begin, of 
course, to answer the question of whether or not there is a causal relationship 
between the particular combination of relative hospital and community size 
and community relations. 


THE ROLE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR IN HOSPITAL-COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 


Based on such statistical evidence as has bearing on the question, and on 
the cumulative experience of numerous interviews with persons at all levels 
of hospital administration, as well as attendance at several meetings of profes- 
sional groups in the field of hospital management, the authors have come to 
believe that the administrator probably holds the key to his hospital's com- 
munity relations, and that the activities of the administrator with regard to 
his publics are of considerable importance in determining whether or not his 
hospital enjoys the favor of the community. This point of view was reinforced 
when the hospital administrators in the state were independently rated as 
“good,” “fair,” and “poor.” All the administrators of hospitals rated low in 
community relations were considered to be either “fair” or “poor,” while the 
administrators of all the hospitals rated high were considered “good.” 

In attempting to develop a verifiable rationale for this point of view, the 
following considerations were made. Satisfaction results when expectations are 
fulfilled. Conversely, dissatisfaction results when expectations are not fulfilled. 
Thus it may be argued that if members of the hospital's several publics expect 
it to perform in a given way and it does not fulfill those expectations, com- 
munity relations will be poor, while if the hospital is successful in fulfilling 
them it will enjoy good community relations. It should be noted that if com- 
munity relations are thought of in this context, they are not necessarily 
dependent on the efficient rendering of service by the hospital, if such service 
is not expected. 

If this concept of community relations is accepted, then the role of the 
administrator is clarified. It is, obviously, to bring about a matching between 
the expectations of his publics and the functions of the hospital. This may 
be done in two ways: by modifying the hospital's operations to conform to 
community relations, where feasible, and by educating the hospital publics to 
hold expectations of the hospital that it can reasonably expect to fulfill. It is 
evident that in order to become aware of “differentials” in community expecta- 
tions and hospital functions so as to be able successfully to bring about a 
rapprochement between the two, the administrator must have effective means 
of communication with his various publics and the skill, perception, and 
insight to determine what the differentials are and how to correct them. 

It is in attempting to do this that the administrator must consider his 
various publics—the board of trustees, hospital personnel, the medical staff, 
patients and other persons using the hospital, social, public, and voluntary 
agencies, the community power group, and others—and determine which are 
most influential in his community relations. These publics will in most cases 
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overlap to some degree both in their membership and in their expectations of 
the hospital. Nevertheless, it may safely be assumed that each has some expecta- 
tions which to it are higher on a rank order of importance than is the case 
with the other publics. The board of trustees is likely to be primarily con- 
cerned with fiscal and management matters; hospital personnel will expect 
much in the way of working conditions, promotion, and salary; patients will 
expect what they consider to be “good” treatment, a factor compounded of 
such items as food, nurses’ courtesy, and many others. 

This is, of course, only a preliminary statement of an approach which seems 
to have some promise. All the terms will require strict definition for the 
avoidance of ambiguity. It will also be necessary to make explicit the referents 
of “hospital” to which people respond and to break down the publics’ percep- 
tions of the hospital into their component parts, operationally defined. Thus 
when people are asked to respond to the “hospital,” they may do so in terms 
of the nurses, doctors, physical plant, food, and other items. Their “percep- 
tion” of the hospital may be expressed in attitudes toward it, confidence in it, 
knowledge about it, and so forth. 

Although the concept of community expectations is fairly flexible it does 
not, as here stated, adequately cover such things as doctor feuds, strong tradi- 
tional patterns of medical service, thoroughly entrenched power groups, “one 
doctor” communities, or other influential occurrences which are not directly 
related to the hospital per se but which may drastically influence the com- 
munity relations of the hospital. However, there is no reason why these situ- 
ations cannot be included in a study using the “expectations” approach by 
regarding them as factors which affect and shape the expectations in question. 


THE ROLE OF THE HOSPITAL AUXILIARY IN 
HOSPITAL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


The role of the hospital auxiliary in hospital-community relations is worthy 
of study and analysis. On the basis of informal interviewing and contacts with 
hospital administrative personnel, we have concluded that in many instances 
the auxiliary can be used effectively as a community relations tool. The ladies 
may be given work to do in the hospital as a means of creating and maintain- 
ing an involvement with the hospital and as a means of acquainting them 
with the processes and problems of hospital administration. When the women 
who are thus involved occupy important positions in social and community 
affairs and are able to influence key figures in the power structure of the com- 
munity, they can indeed be a boon to the administrator in his attempts to 
better hospital community relations. They can also serve as an effective means 
of communication between the administrator and his publics and in turn keep 
the administrator informed as to the expectations of the hospital which are 
held by persons with whom they come in contact. 

Virtually one-half of the high-rated hospitals have auxiliaries, while none 
of the low-rated hospitals are so endowed. Thirteen active auxiliaries are in 
operation in hospitals which are included in our sample. It is of considerable 
interest that six of these are serving high-rated hospitals. The remaining seven 
are serving hospitals that fell into the mixed group, and there are none 
afhliated with hospitals which were rated low. 

J. V. D. SAUNDERs AND J. H. BRUENING 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station 
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STAGES IN THE ADOPTION PROCESS* 


ONE of the most strategic areas of research apparent to the reader of current 
rural sociological literature is that having to do with the diffusion of farm 
information. Here a series of well-planned researches promises to advance both 
theoretical and applied sociology. In presenting diffusion research to the 
public, “stages of adoption” has proved to be a useful model. A popularized 
presentation of the stages of adoption has been published by the Subcommittee 
—of the North Central Regional Rural Sociology Committee—on the Dif- 
fusion of New Ideas and Farm Practices and is often used in combination 
with a flannel board demonstration.‘ The reactions to the subcommittee’s 
publication and the flannel board presentation indicate that the stage model 
is an effective teaching device. In view of this positive contribution the follow- 
ing discussion should be regarded as a question and a comment rather than a 
criticism. My remarks, although directed to the stage concept in general, are 
prompted by a recent research note in Rura Socio.ocy.’ 

My comments have to do with the “stages” that have been presented as a 
model for describing the adoption process. They are as follows:* 

1. Awareness: individual learns of the idea or practice but has little 

knowledge about it. 

2. Interest: individual develops interest in the idea, seeks more information 

about it, and considers its general merits. 

§. Evaluation: individual makes mental application of the idea, weighs its 

merits for his own situation. 

4. Trial: individual actually applies the idea or practice—usually on a 

small scale. 

5. Adoption: stage of acceptance leading to continued use. 

The process can be terminated at any of the stages. 

My question is concerned largely with the initial step in the conception of 
the adoption process. It would seem to me that in the process as conceived 
the farmer must be regarded as a more or less passive agent. The “picture” I 
get from the stages as described is a farmer bombarded by information in 
order to make him “aware” of new farming practices. In terms of the dynamics 
of the process, the function of “awareness” is not clear. Ryan and Gross 
reported that “isolation from knowledge was not a determining factor in late 
adoption for many operators. Those who adopted hybrid seed at the end of 
the diffusion cycle had heard of it almost as soon as the earliest adopters.” 

How are the dynamics of the process initiated then? A suggestion might 
come from what Beal, Rogers, and Bohlen® cited as a primary source for the 


*Contribution from the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station, Journal Series 
No. 1873; approved by the Director. 

‘Subcommittee on the Diffusion of New Ideas and Farm Practices, How Farm 
People Accept New Ideas (lowa Agr. Ext. Serv. Spec. Rep. 15; Ames, 1955). The 
flannel board demonstration was developed by George M. Beal and Joe M. Bohlen 
of Iowa State College; others have also used it. 

*George M. Beal, Everett M. Rogers, and Joe M. Bohlen, “Validity of the Concept 
of Stages in the Adoption Process,” Rural Sociology, XXII (1957), 166-168. 

*Subcommittee on the Diffusion of New Ideas and Farm Practices, op. cit., pp- 
3-4 (explanation of stages shortened somewhat). 

‘Bryce Ryan and Neal Gross, Acceptance and Diffusion of Hybrid Corn Seed in 
Two Iowa Communities (lowa Agr. Exp. Sta. Res. Bull. 372; Ames, 1950), p. 679. 

*Beal, Roger, and Bohlen, op. cit., p. 166. 
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conception of the adoption process, namely, from John Dewey’s model of 
reflective thought.’ The acceptance of new farming practices may not be 
conceived merely as analogous to Dewey’s model of reflective thought but 
might be regarded as a case of it. Essential to Dewey's formulation is a state 
of doubt as the initiating step; “the two limits of every unit of thinking are 
a perplexed, troubled, or confused situation at the beginning and a cleared-up, 
unified, resolved situation at the close." Motivation in terms of tension reduc- 
tion (establishing equilibrium) is a theory which is currently widely held." 

It might be noted that Dewey's system of reflective thought could be com- 
pleted (brought to a state of equilibrium) as well by rejecting the considered 
farming practice as by accepting it, whereas the “adoption process” is con- 
sidered truncated if the next step is not taken. This has the effect of directing 
attention to the items adopted in the “adoption process” rather than to the 
process of accepting an idea as in Dewey’s formulation. This emphasis may 
come from the studies of the diffusion of culture traits by anthropologists, 
cited by Beal et. al. as another major influence on the development of the 
conception of the adoption process.” 

The anthropologists’ influence may also be responsible for the focus on the 
practice (culture trait) to be accepted rather than on social interaction in the 
“stages of adoption.” Contrast, for example, Clark Wissler’s account of the 
spread of the “horse culture”” and Jack Preiss’s account of the manner in 
which a breed of cattle was introduced into an ethnic group.” Research in the 
adoption of farming practices actually has dealt in detail with the inter- 
action process. Among its strongest points in fact is the close attention given 
to interpersonal contacts. The stage model of the adoption process that has 
been set up does not seem to capture this dimension of the dynamic. 

Since the stage model has been used largely for teaching purposes, perhaps 
the only really important question raised here is, does the manner in which 
the adoption process is conceptualized make a difference in how technical 
agriculture research findings are presented to farmers? It would appear that if 
awareness is the best initiating step, the agricultural extension worker would 
be well advised to get information out somewhat indiscriminately to the 
farmer in order to “make him aware.” If, on the other hand, the initiation of 
the adoption process arises from a condition of doubt or dissatisfaction, a 
problem-solving approach might get better results. Approach to extension 
teaching may very well be influenced by the manner in which the adoption 
process is viewed. This after all in general education terms was what John 
Dewey was talking about. 

EpWARD HASsSINGER 
Department of Rural Sociology 
University of Missouri 


*John Dewey, How We Think (Boston, Mass.: Heath, 1933). 

"Ibid., p. 106. 

*Morton Deutsch, “Field Theory in Social Psychology,” in Gardner Lindzey, ed., 
Handbook of Social Psychology (Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1954), pp. 
188-189. 

*Beal, Rogers, and Bohlen, op. cit., p. 166. 

“Clark Wissler, Man and Culture (New York: Crowell, 1923), pp. 111-121. 

“Jack J. Preiss, “The Bishop’s Nod,” in Charles P. Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, 
Rural Sociology—the Strategy of Change (Englewood Cliffs: N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1957), pp. 459-466. 
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SYSTEMIC LINKAGE OF EL CERRITO 


THE following discussion has been prepared to suggest and demonstrate the 
potential usefulness of the concept, systemic linkage, for the study of social 
change. The utility of the concept becomes clear as it is applied to El Cerrito, 
a Spanish-speaking village on the Pecos River in North Central New Mexico, 
which in 1940 contained twenty-six families, or four times as many people as 
it does now.’ The migration from El Cerrito has been largely to Pueblo, 
Colorado. The migration, which began in the early forties, has followed a 
rather common pattern of men obtaining work and thereby establishing a 
beachhead or linkage in Pueblo and later bringing families and relatives from 
El Cerrito. The demographic importance of the linkage is demonstrated by 
the fact that more people from El Cerrito now live in Pueblo than have 
remained in El Cerrito. Fourth-fifths of those who have migrated now live 
in Pueblo, 263 miles distant. Thus, among the some 100,000 residents of 
Pueblo is a tiny subsystem composed of former El Cerrito villagers. Such 
linkages of villages with particular towns and cities have not been uncommon 
in the Southwest in the past; however, not until recent times have villagers 
abandoned their farms and ranches on a grand scale to take up permanent 
residence in towns and cities. 

No careful study of the transplanted El Cerrito subsystem in Pueblo has yet 
been made. However, interviews by the author in El Cerrito disclose the close 
contacts maintained between the Pueblo colony and those who stayed in El 
Cerrito as well as the changes which have occurred among the villagers in 
both places. The many changes in life among villagers in E] Cerrito as well 
as those who have moved away can be analyzed and interpreted by the use 
of the concept, systemic linkage,’ which may be singled out as a most effica- 


*Charles P. Loomis, “El Cerrito, New Mexico: A Changing Village,” New Mexico 
Historical Review, XXXIII (Jan., 1958), 53-75; and Olen Leonard and Charles P. 
Loomis, Culture of a Contemporary Rural Community, El Cerrito, New Mexico 
(USDA Rural Life Studies 1; Nov., 1941), available in Charles P. Loomis, Studies of 
Rural Social Organization in the United States, Latin America, and Germany (East 
Lansing: Michigan State College Bookstore, 1945), ch. 16. 

*So far as the writer knows his colleagues and he are the first to use the concept, 
systemic linkage, as a sociological tool and as applied to the social system. Charles P. 
Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, Rural Sociology—The Strategy of Change (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1957), p. 19. Here the term was called social-cultural link- 
age. John C. McKinney and the present author were the first, so far as we know, to 
apply to the same concept the term “systemic linkage.” The term cultural linkage 
was used by Edward H. Spicer, ed., Human Problems in Technological Change (New 
York: Russel Sage Foundation, 1952). As used in the Spicer volume the concept does 
not imply “social system,” which is essential to its usage as employed by the present 
writer. Spicer and colleagues have more recently given the term “process of accul- 
turation” some of the significance and meaning incorporated in our term “systemic 
linkage.” See Edward H. Spicer, Edward P. Dozier, and George C. Barker, “Social 
Structure and Acculturation Process,” American Anthropologist, LX (June, 1958). 
Acculturation, as a process, has in recent years been picking up much of the 
significance of systemic linkage. See Edward M. Bruner, “Differential Cultural 
Change: Report of the Interuniversity Summer Research Seminar, 1956,” Items, XI 
(March, 1957). An even more sociological interpretation may be found in “Accultura- 
tion: An Exploratory Formulation,” SSRC Summer Seminar on Acculturation, 1953, 
American Anthropologist, LVI (Dec., 1954). Participants: H. G. Barnett, Leonard 
Broom, B. J. Spiegel, Evon A. Vogt, and J. B. Watson. 
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cious tool (in conjunction with other processes and elements). Various studies* 


under way at Michigan State University focusing upon boundary maintenance 
as well as studies of extra-system (as opposed to intra-system) factors related 
to change demonstrates that the utility of the concept surpasses that of the 
more global and spongelike concept, acculturation. This is particularly true if 
the distinction between social and cultural systems as developed by Talcott 
Parsons‘ and others is maintained. The present approach coincides with that 
of Parsons in maintaining that culture as a system is on a different plane from 
either social or personality systems. 

Systemic linkage may be defined as the process whereby the elements® of at 
least two social systems come to be articulated so that in some ways they 
function® as a unitary system. Systemic linkage is based upon a model which 
may be conceived as two or more social systems’ as going concerns which come 
to be related in such a way that the two eventually, in some ways and on 


‘Including graduate dissertations by William D’Antonio, Frank Nall, and Julius 
Rivera and the study by Roy A. Clifford, The Rio Grande Flood: A Comparative 
Study of Border Communities in Disaster (Washington, D. C.: National Academy of 
Sciences, 1956) and other studies now under way as a part of the Carnegie-Corpora- 
tion-financed study of boundary maintenance and systemic linkage on national and 
other boundaries. 

‘The Social System (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951), pp. 17, 554. Parsons’ key state- 
ment for the relating of culture to the social and personality systems, so far as the 
present writer is concerned, is the following: “A cultural system does not ‘function’ 
except as part of a concrete action system, it just ‘is’ ” (ibid., p. 17). See also Talcott 
Parsons, “Psychology and Sociology,” in John Gillin, ed., For a Science of Social Man 
(New York: Macmillan, 1954), p. 70. Here Parsons conceives the social system as a 
less abstract entity than is usual for him. “A committee, a work group, or even a 
family” are called social systems. 

*The elements of a social system as employed by the present author are the follow- 
ing: (1) belief (knowledge), (2) sentiment, (3) end or goal, (4) norm, (5) status-rele, 
(6) power, (7) rank, (8) sanction, and (9) facility. Each element as a feature of the 
structure of the system is articulated by a special process specified in the next 
footnote. 

*The elements of social structure as listed in the preceding footnote are articulated 
or made functional respectively by the following elemental processes. They are listed 
in the order of the elements they articulate as appearing in the preceding footnote: 
(1) cognitive mapping and validation, (2) communication of sentiment and tension 
management, (3) goal attaining and “latent” activity, (4) evaluation as a general 
process, (5) status-role performance, (6) decision making, and its initiation into 
action, (7) evaluation of actors and allocation of status-roles, (8) application of 
sanctions, and (9) utilization of facilities. Other processes which articulate more than 
one element of the social system are communication, boundary maintenance, systemic 
linkage, institutionalization, socialization, and social control. The “structural- 
functional” categories encompassing the “element-process” pairs matched in foot- 
notes 5 and 6 are the following: (1) knowing, (2) feeling, (3) achieving, (4) standardiz- 
ing and patterning, (5) dividing the functions and activities, (6) controlling, (7) rank- 
ing, (8) sanctioning, and (9) facilitating. 

"Charles P. Loomis, Elements and Processes of Social Systems (to be published). A 
limited quantity of this monograph is available in mimeographed form. In this 
monograph and a supporting case, The Old Order Amish as a Social System, the 
activities, elements, processes, and conditions for the action of social systems are 
described. 
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occasion, function as one. This obviously requires the convergence of some 
elements—in some cases, ends, in others norms, status-roles, or others. 

Closed systems with high levels of boundary maintenance, in need of goods, 
services, or other things from other systems, may link their relationships 
through various liaison, go-between, negotiative, and diplomatic status-roles 
which come to be institutionalized.* The incumbents of such status-roles 
become “living links” between systems. Some social systems in their entirety 
function as systemic linkages; among them could be cited national boundary 
commissions, international trade and water resources commissions, and others 
of like nature. Systemic linkages may accompany articulation both of status- 
roles and symbolic relationships in the creation of new systems through the 
linking of at least two previously independent systems according to an institu- 
tionalized pattern such as that involved in marriage. In the case of El Cerrito 
not only are families in the village linked to families in Pueblo through 
marriage but there is the potential that systemic linkages occur between 
English-speaking and Spanish-speaking ethnic systems, Protestant and Catholic 
religious systems, and others. 

Through the migrated working members of the subsystem of El Cerrito 
(presently a tiny subsystem of Pueblo) linkages are expressed in employee- 
employer relationships and in colleague or work team status-roles. Linkages 
of debtor-creditor or buyer-seller are formed as installment buying is utilized 
or as ordinary marketing for provisions is done. Often trading is conducted 
under conditions quite different from those which mark the gemeinschaft-like 
buyer-seller relationships among kinfolks in Old Town, the Spanish-speaking 
section of Las Vegas, which is the trading center for El Cerrito. The student- 
teacher and classmate relationships in the large bureaucratized schools in 
Pueblo stand in contrast to those in the one-room school in El Cerrito with 
its Spanish-speaking student body and teacher. Status-roles which by their 
nature posit the necessity of a companion status-role (such as those of creditor- 
debtor, student-teacher, employer-employee, husband-wife, etc.) betoken sys- 
temic linkage which may be hypothesized as having varying but predictable 
gradients of change-producing potential. It is suggested that studies designed 
to analyze such change would profit from specifying the pertinent linkages, 
the analysis of which will illuminate the understanding of both the old and 
new social systems with respect to changed beliefs, sentiments, ends, norms, 
status-roles, power, rank, sanctions, and facilities. 

Although the changes accompanying systemic linkage are usually reciprocal 
between the two linked systems, attention may be focused upon the changes 
in a given subsystem. An El] Cerrito family which has migrated to Pueblo, 
for example, may, by virtue of the known change affected by its new com- 
munity linkage, be subjected to other predictable changes. The type of change 
not uncommon in the area by which a former Catholic villager joins one of 
the Spanish-speaking Protestant churches or sects obviously involves a change 
in belief, both reflected and produced by the new systemic linkage. The affec- 
tionate regard for La Placita (the fond name by which villagers often refer to 


*The key function of such status-roles as negotiators, litigators, arbitrators, liaison 
agents, facilitators, and the like in systemic linkage have not received the sociological 
analysis they deserve. See Sylvia and Benjamin Selekman, Power and Morality in a 
Business Society (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956.) 
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El Cerrito), often wanes as the systemic linkage with the new community and 
neighborhood becomes stronger. A change in sentiment has obviously resulted. 
The little irrigated plots surrounded by the high, dry grazing land of El 
Cerrito, once regarded as ends in and of themselves, lose their significance 
as goals and are idle or are rented out to the few remaining village families. 

Contact of family members, particularly the children, with Anglo norms, 
produces a sort of marginality in the effectiveness of both the old and new 
norms. A concomitant increase in the delinquency rates for the Spanish- 
speaking groups are reported. There are reports also of immorality in terms 
of old Latin norms and manifest uncertain and ambivalent attitudes toward 
Anglo norms, which some are adopting and with which more are in contact. 
The status-roles of father, mother, and grandparent tend to command respect 
increasingly on the basis of achievement and of earning and less upon the basis 
of age and filial duty, as is true in the old village. The Spanish-speaking 
urbanized village woman, unlike her sisters who remain in the village, increas- 
ingly is found to contradict her husband, demand and get money of her own to 
spend as she wishes, dress and groom stylishly as she participates in various 
social affairs linking her to the community, and in general conform to the 
norms of the Anglo social system. Although older women and younger children 
tend to follow the norms and status-roles as prescribed in the village for their 
age and sex, the adolescents are less strictly supervised in the migrated family. 
The adolescent children are often the chief linkage between their parents and 
the Anglo society.’ In high school and elsewhere the adolescent is subjected 
to great pressures from both Anglo and Latino ethnic systems. In many south- 
western cities bitter fighting between Anglo and Latino groups of adolescents, 
organized in what are called Stompers and Pachucos, constitutes a serious 
problem for school administration and police. In other words, the pursuance 
of various aspects of systemic linkage opens up the possibility of investigating 
change as it occurs in the old, the altered, and the new social systems, and in 
all the elements and processes which comprise the systems and make them 
functioning units. 

Cuares P. Loomis 

Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
Michigan State University 


COMMUNAL LABOR IN CENTRAL PANAMA 


COOPERATIVE labor in central Panama’ is the basis for two typical rural 
institutions, the junta and the peonada. Each is a communal work party that 
performs some particular task requiring more labor than any one campesino 
(peasant) can hire. Neither institution involves an exchange of money; the 
participants are rewarded with food, drink, and music. These are furnished 
by the campesino for whom the service is rendered. Thus, the junta and peo- 


®*Marjorie B. Rich, Re-Patterning of Roles: The Effect of Urbanization on a 
Selected Spanish-American Group (unpublished undergraduate thesis, Wellesley 
College). 

‘Central Panama is the savanna-covered area lying about one hundred miles west 
of the Canal Zone. It is entirely on the Pacific slope of the Cordillera Central and 
includes portions of the Panamanian provinces of Coclé, Veraguas, Herrera, and Los 
Santos. 
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nada are fiestas of a sort, providing an opporiunity for dancing, singing, 
romancing, news gathering, and transacting small business matters. 

The two labor systems may be clearly distinguished. (1) The junta usually 
lasts only one day and provides a method of obtaining labor for building a 
house, killing snakes, or clearing a small piece of land. The labor received by 
an individual who sponsors a junta need not be returned. (2) The peonada is 
a means of securing labor for tasks that require longer than a day's work, and 
usually fewer people participate than in the junta. Normally, peonadas center 
around activities basic to the roza (slash-burn) system of agriculture, especially 
major land-clearing operations and harvesting. The sponsor of the peonada 
has a moral obligation to return the service of those who aid him. 

The junta and the peonada form a true complex of cultural traits, a signifi- 
cant number of which are common to Spain and central Panama.’ This in 
itself suggests an Iberian origin for much of the complex. Once carried to the 
New World by the Spaniards, there was some modification through diffusion 
from related systems of the Indian and Negro. The two communal patterns 
prevail throughout the rural sections of Middle America and northern South 
America, wherever the impact of Hispanization has been felt strongly. The 
participants, therefore, may be any people who obtained the Spanish com- 
munal labor traits through direct contact or diffusion. Usually, junta and 
peonada participants are Spanish-speaking mestizos, but often they are Negroes 
or Indians who may or may not speak Spanish. 

Although the modern junta and peonada have their roots in the pre- 
sixteenth-century communal labor systems of Europe, Africa, and America, 
they are more Spanish than anything else. The names themselves are Spanish: 
junta meaning assembly or co-operative effort; peonada, a state of peonage. 
The associated tools and implements also came to America with the Hispanic 
peoples.’ An element common to juntas and peonadas in Spain and central 
Panama is that of competition. In both countries judges are appointed to 
supervise the communal labor, and the winners earn some degree of local fame 
and prestige for their efforts. Most of the houses built by means of group 
labor are primarily Iberian in origin. The roza* system of farming, which is so 
intimately bound with Panamanian communal labor, is, in the main, a 
Spanish-imported complex. Part of this complex is rice, central Panama's basic 
subsistence food. All work activities focusing on livestock are conducted along 
European lines. 

Numerous culture traits belonging to the labor complex further emphasize 
the Hispanic antecedents. In the many forms of labor where some sense of 
rhythm is beneficial, there are associated songs, shouts, and oaths. One shout 
or yodel (perhaps “bark” is a better word) is called saloma, from the Spanish 


*J. Caro Baroja, Los pueblos de Espafia: Ensayo de etnologia (Barcelona, 1946), 
316-317. 

*Spanish-introduced tools include: the machete, the champa or carbellot (blunt 
machete) from the Valencian rice country, the steel blade for the aboriginal coa 
(digging-stick), and the gancho (a crooked stick, from Valencia, used to hook and hold 
any plant that is to be cut). See J. M. Casas Torres, La vivienda y los nucleos de 
poblacién rurales de la huerta de Valencia (Madrid, 1944), 108-109. 

*The name roza is from the Spanish verb rozar, meaning “to weed.” In Spain the 
system is called rozada. The Panamanian roza and the Spanish rozada share the 
same terms and possess the same division of labor. See Baroja, op. cit. 
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salomar, meaning “to sing out.” This cry is still used in Spain, especially by 
sailors working oars or sails. Though the songs are generally from Spain, the 
dances are an African contribution to the junta and peonada. Negro drums 
now provide the primitive beat for the Panamanian national dance. 

Foods and drinks served at communal gatherings are chiefly Spanish, though 
the Indian corn beer, or chicha, is drunk by people unable to secure guarapo 
(fermented sugar cane juice). Still, the fact that Spanish guarapo is the pre- 
ferred drink is significant. 

The economic and social ramifications of co-operative labor in central 
Panama are great and should not be underestimated. Much of a youth's social 
training is achieved by attending numerous juntas and peonadas held during 
any given year. Both of these typically Spanish institutions are important 
factors in maintaining Hispanic culture in the area. Although compatible 
Negro and Indian traits have entered the complex, these have done little to 
disturb the basic Iberian patterns. 

Rosert H. Fuson 
Department of Geography and Anthropology 
Louisiana State University in New Orleans 
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Book Reviews 


Banfield, Edward C. with the assistance of Laura Fasano Banfield. The Moral 
Basis of a Backward Society. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958. 204 pp. 
$4.00. 

This study of a depressed village in Southern Italy is an analysis of an ethos, 
the forces yielding it, the social structure which manifests and supports it, and 
the possibilities of its change. Important elements of this ethos are expressed 
in an abject lack of community responsibility on the part of citizens. In the 
author’s prefatory words, “This book is a study of the cultural, psychological 
and moral conditions of political and other organization. The approach is 
that of detailed examination of factors which impede corporate action.” The 
analysis is hence one which will concern every sociologist interested in prob- 
lems of community solidarity and community action. The village under analy- 
sis must approach something like a polar condition of crystallized myopic 
individualism in world view, in moral judgment, and in disinterest in the 
common good. 

As a basis for demonstrating the existence of “the” ethos, Banfield describes 
economic, class, and other relations in the village. Using this material as a 
base, he offers the hypothesis that people here act in accord with the rule, 
“Maximize the material, short-run advantage of the nuclear family: assume 
that all others will do likewise.” Life in accordance with this precept is 
described in the concept “amoral familism.” The author systematically devel- 
ops postulates of this concept, illustrating their applicability to life in the 
village. Amoral familism is thus antecedent to the folk concept of interesse, 
the tireless and cunning pursuit of short-run (family) advantage, with con- 
comitant nonbenevolence, suspicion and distrust of others, who, of course, 
are presumed to be similarly acting upon impulses of pure interesse. The con- 
sequences of this ethos produce a community without community action, civic 
honor, or leadership, in effect, a community without noninstrumental bonds 
extending beyond the household. In this environment, misery of mind and 
body are self-perpetuating, although life itself has basic protections. 

Supported by a few statistical data and a number of TAT tests, this work 
is mainly impressionistic rather than rigorously scientific in method. Precise 
data are presented largely as illustrations of conclusions reached primarily 
through unstructured observation, autobiographies, and the like. Logical, 
stimulating, and highly readable, this exploratory work is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the theory of rural community organization and action. 

Bryce RYAN 

Department of Sociology 

University of Miami 
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Bernert, Eleanor H. America’s Children. New York: Wiley, 1958. xiii, 

185 pp. $6.00. 

America’s Children is one of a series of special monographs based on the 
1950 United States Census of Agriculture. These monographs have been pre- 
pared by sociologists experienced in methods of demographic analysis. Individ- 
ually and collectively they constitute valuable contributions not only to formal 
demography but also to sociological literature. 

This monograph is of special significance because it deals with children, 
an age group which, in 1950, reflected the great upsurge in America’s birth 
rate following World War II. However, since children in 1950, by definition, 
includes children of other years, the monograph also contains valuable data 
on children born in the early 1930's, the depression babies. 

Many of the findings of this monograph are now either well known to rural 
sociologists or will be found to be in line with findings of local and state 
studies. In any case, space does not permit an adequate summary of even the 
important findings of this study. There are chapters on size and distribution, 
correlates of childhood dependency, living and family arrangements, school 
enrollment and educational attainment, variations in age-grade school prog- 
ress, youth at work, and variations in labor force participation of youth. 

The monograph is illustrated with well-designed charts and tables. There 
is an appendix of some forty pages covering such subjects as the nonschool 
population, methodology, and selected tables. 

In general the volume is distinguished by its use of adequate statistical tools 
and techniques which go far beyond the conventional analysis of census data 
by the use of percentages, averages, and simple comparisons. Correlation and 
association analysis are used. Where needed, special indexes and measures 
have been developed. For example, in the analysis of labor force participation 
a measure of the “relative importance” of various independent variables is 
developed. 

Although the volume is distinguished by its use of sophisticated statistical 
techniques, it does not use one simple measure of association which I have 
found most meaningful and easy to apply. The measure is especially adapted 
to the analysis of two-by-two association tables. It is the simple difference 
between two percentages, which is identical with a regression coefficient. This 
measure has limits of zero and unity and is easy to understand and to interpret. 

Partial association analysis, holding one variable constant at a time, has 
been effectively used. Unfortunately, the data available to the author did not 
permit holding more than one variable constant at a time. Also in comparing 
regions, residence, and color categories, the data typically did not permit 
control on more than one variable at a time. For example, no comparisons 
are made between rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, and urban children within color 
and regional classes; and no comparison of regions is made within color and 
residence categories. Incidentally, a large number of simple linear correlations 
were run and presented. States were used as units. No county statistics were 
presented. 

Rural sociologists will find this volume useful for general purposes. A care- 
ful study of its findings about children will suggest many hypotheses for further 
study at the local level. For this purpose, however, special tabulations of 
census data will be needed. 

C. Horace HAMILTON 
Department of Rural Sociology 
North Carolina State College 
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Gross, Edward. Work and Society. New York: Crowell, 1958. xvi, 652 pp. 
$6.75. 

This is a textbook intended for courses with such names as “industrial 
sociology,” “industry and the community,” and “the sociology of occupa- 
tions.” It represents a definite attempt to put sociology in a framework dis- 
tinctively different from those offered by biology, psychology, and economics 
and to present suitable materials organized for undergraduate classroom study. 
The focus is upon social organization in the form of work relationships, and a 
work relationship is defined as “one in which persons perform activities 
which are designed to achieve objectives usually defined by others.” 

The conceptual framework upon which the subject matter of the book is 
organized is, in general, based upon the earlier work of Everett C. Hughes. 
The four major categories are: (1) the institutional system, (2) the status and 
authority system, (3) the career, and (4) the work group. The first includes the 
work complex, the work structure, and the economic complex; the second 
includes the status system, teaching and learning, and the systems of control; 
the third includes social selection, mobility, career contingencies, and work 
and the self; and the fourth, inclusion, exclusion, and informal relations. The 
applicability of this conceptual framework is illustrated by utilizing data 
taken from Dobu society in Melanesia, and from County Clare, Ireland. Part 
II of the book (more than 250 pages) is devoted to an analysis of occupations 
(professional, white collar, and blue collar) in the light of this conceptual 
framework, using chiefly American data. 

In Part III, work organizations are considered. The focus is upon work 
relations among occupations, in work units organized to achieve a definite 
objective. These include farms, factories, armies, schools, restaurants, and the 
like. Three of the eight chapters are devoted to the farm, four to the factory, 
and one to the restaurant. Part IV is devoted to the effect of labor unions upon 
work relations and to ethnic relations in the work situation. 

The book has been carefully prepared and attractively printed. A generous 
bibliography accompanies each chapter. Thus, it becomes a veritable outline 
and handbook for the study of the sociology of work. It should contribute 
much toward adding this specialty to the rapidly expanding field of sociology. 

C. E. Livery 
Department of Rural Sociology 
University of Missouri 


Hauser, Philip M., ed. Population and World Politics. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 

Press, 1958. 297 pp. $6.00. 

This volume is composed of three public lectures and the introductory 
statements to the eight Round Tables of the Thirtieth Institute of the Norman 
Wait Harris Memorial Foundation, held at the University of Chicago about 
four years ago, on November 24-28, 1954. The delay in publication, “which 
does not make the materials less timely,” is the “unanticipated result of the 
editor’s excursions to south and southeast Asia and around the world on assign- 
ments which provided opportunities to observe, at first hand, many of the 
problems discussed at the Institute.” The reader is given the benefit of what 
are undoubtedly some of these observations in the brief analysis contained 
in the “Introduction,” written by the editor himself. 
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It was in recognition of the increasing importance of the population factor 
in contemporary world economic and political problems that the subject 
selected for the thirtieth institute was “Population and World Politics.” The 
materials of the resulting book are organized into three main parts, as follows: 
I, “World Population and Resoures” (John D. Durand, Frank W. Notestein, 
and W. S. Woytinsky); II, “Population, Levels of Living, and Economic Devel- 
opment” (Simon Kuznets, Everett E. Hagen, Dorothy Swaine Thomas, and 
Joseph J. Spengler); and III, “Population Policy and Politics” (Kingsley Davis, 
Frank Lorimer, Irene B. Taeuber, and Quincy Wright). The mere recital of 
this battery of distinguished participants is sufficient to assure the unques- 
tioned quality of the book. Unfortunately, always in such a symposium as this 
the meat of the round table discussions is largely missing and the drier (though 
often much more scholarly) formal papers (bones) are all there. 

The rural sociologist is keenly concerned with any consideration of world 
population problems because farm people are still in the big majority. More- 
over, it is in such densely peopled agrarian societies as those of south and 
southeast Asia that world political problems present themselves in their most 
critically acute, dire, and baffling forms. 

Witson GEE 
Department of Rural Social Economics 
University of Virginia 


Hawthorn, H. B., C. S. Belshaw, and S. M. Jamieson. The Indians of British 
Columbia. Berkeley, Calif., University of California Press, 1958. iv, 499 pp. 
$10.00. 

The notions of social and cultural change and the necessary adjustments 
which accompany these changes have been the focus of interest of sociologists 
and cultural anthropologists within recent years. It is of some interest, then, 
to note recent attempts which deal with these processes in contemporary 
society. The Indians of British Columbia (subtitled A Study of Contemporary 
Social Adjustment) is such a study, which has as its major objective “a compre- 
hensive study of modern Indian life, focused on the adjustments of the 
Indians to the Canadian economy and society” (p. iv). The study was directed 
by two anthropologists and an economist; and students from anthropology, 
economics, psychology, and sociology were used in the field. The study thus 
represents a departure from the traditional ethnographic studies of North 
American Indians. 

Admittedly, any study which attempts to describe the social, economic, 
political, and historical factors of 30,000 Indians living within a 300,000-square- 
mile province, separated into hundreds of communities and using a score of 
languages, is a difficult task. On the whole the authors have been successful: 
the reader is presented nearly five hundred pages of detailed facts about such 
things as the Indian economy, Indian-white relations, crime, welfare, political 
structure, socialization, education, level-of-living factors, and law enforcement 
from a sample representing the major Indian groups in British Columbia. 

Essentially, the volume consists of (1) a sociocultural inventory and inter- 
pretation of these factors in the light of developing a satisfactory set of work- 
ing relationships between government administrators and the Indians them- 
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selves; (2) a set of concepts around which the study is oriented and some inter- 
esting theoretical ideas which suggest further research; and (3) numerous sug- 
gestions and recommendations aimed at policy makers and administrators of 
Canadian Indian affairs. It is not always clear, however, whether the volume 
is directed principally to the administrators of Indian affairs or to the social 
scientist. If the latter is intended, an important omission in the study, in spite 
of its meticulous manner of clarifying detail, making explicit the framework 
and aims of the study, and using clearly understood concepts, is that it lacks 
an over-all theoretical model of cross-cultural adjustments (as, for example, 
in E. H. Spicer, ed., Human Problems in Technological Change, [New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1952}). It is fairly easy for the reader to become lost 
in ethnographic detail or administrative recommendations and to overlook 
any theoretical implications which might help in our understanding of this 
vital issue of cross-cultural relationships. 

It should not be overlooked, however, that in terms of what literature is 
available, this volume marks a significant advance in cross-disciplinary research 
which aims at assessing Indian-white relations in a changing society and 
economy. 
Puitie OLSON 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
Purdue University 


Lewis, Oscar. Village Life in Northern India. Urbana, Ill.: University of 

Illinois Press, 1958. xiii, 384 pp. $7.50. 

Dube, S.C. India’s Changing Villages. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 

1958. xii, 230 pp. $3.50. 

Both these books are worth reading, and for anyone who would like to have 
something like a rounded picture of what is transpiring in India, they can be 
recommended readings. 

Lewis’ book, Village Life in Northern India, is different from most other 
such village studies in that it focuses on detailed observations of group 
behavior in day-by-day village life and uses the knowledge of the findings of 
other anthropological studies, both broad and detailed, to assist in analyses of 
what was thus empirically observed. In addition to the great influence the 
findings of this study should have on altering the assumptions of many Indian 
development planners that each village is a fairly self-sufficient, cohesive, com- 
munity-conscious social entity, the findings should serve to demonstrate the 
inevitable shortcomings of anthropological studies of peasant societies, the 
findings of which are sharply restricted by the use of holistic hypotheses and 
concepts. 

Lewis’ greatest contribution to an understanding of the social structure, or 
systems of human relationships, within which the residents of Rampur village 
live and work, is the clear delineation of two dimensions of social structure 
other than the village as a whole — “factions,” which have even smaller than 
caste social dimensions, and systems of intervillage relationships, which have 
very much larger social dimensions than those of an individual village. The 
facts about intervillage systems of relationships are cited as evidence that the 
typical Indian village has not for many generations been a self-sufficient social 
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entity. In Rampur, a bridegroom cannot be selected from any village whose 
lands touch Rampur lands or any village in which one’s own clan is well rep- 
resented, and “one should even shun villages in which the other clans of one’s 
own village are well represented.” Because of these and other caste and kinship 
rules, “the 226 married women of Rampur came from about 200 different 
villages at distances up to 40 miles,” and “over 220 girls from Rampur married 
out into about 200 villages.” These systems of intervillage relationships did not 
originate nor have they grown strong and proliferated because they perform 
functions which are in any fundamental way related to present development 
undertakings. The significance of a clear knowledge of such intervillage rela- 
tionships is, therefore, that they are extravillage relationships and as such 
dilute and weaken intravillage systems of relationships. Their existence and 
the dependence which is placed upon them show the degree of fallacy there 
is in the assumption that the Indian village community is a gemeinschaft. 

“Factions” are “small, cohesive groups within castes which are the locus of 
power and decision-making and [which] contribute to the compartmentali- 
zation and segmented nature of village organization.” Factions are held 
together primarily by co-operative economic, social, and ceremonial relations. 
Their degree of cohesiveness “appears to be a function of the size of the group, 
geographic compactness, closeness of kinship ties, degree of economic self- 
sufficiency, the past history of factionalism, and the age of the group.” The 
author says “they are old, ingrained patterns in village life and need to be 
considered as basic aspects of traditional village social organization along with 
castes, thollas, panas, clans, lineages, and other groups.” Some observers of the 
structure of Indian villages may believe that Lewis has failed to depict ade- 
quately the divisive nature of such groups in village life. His contribution to 
an analysis of the positive functioning of these groups, however, is to show that 
they are decision-making and leadership-generating groups within the other- 
wise tradition-ridden social structure of the village. 

The author believes that factions “have their positive aspects for community 
development work,” which he lists as, “providing ready-n.ade communication 
channels to people, providing ready-made cooperative groups for community 
projects, and a leadership which closely represents the people.” These con- 
clusions, however, are probably too pat as prescriptions for the organization 
and operation of development programs. In this reviewer's judgment, a much 
more penetrating observation by the author is that “the same forces which 
have led to the mushrooming of factions may bring about the elimination 
of factions based on kinship.” He points out the emerging of factors which 
will hasten this trend — increasing population, increasing education, increas- 
ing vertical mobility, and the gradual weakening of the joint family. As village 
dwellers become aware of new types of social action which in all secular soci- 
eties tend to group together persons who have common purposes for various 
types of sustained action, special interest and special purpose groups will 
probably develop just as factions have. Such groups will manifest all the 
dynamic attributes of present factions and a gradual diminution of the static 
attributes which are now a part of groups which are still sharply conditioned 
by age-old, traditional social structures. 

Having chosen to focus this exceedingly brief review so sharply on research 
findings which can be used as guides for an action program, the reviewer deems 
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it necessary to direct the reader's attention to the excellent chapter “Concepts 
of Religion and Ethics”; the chapter “A Comparative Analysis,” on Rampur 
and Tepoztlan in Mexico, both villages the author has studied in detail; and 
his suggestions to fellow anthropologists that they “re-examine a good deal of 
the literature on social structure of folk and peasant societies in terms of tra- 
ditional concepts of endogamy and exogamy, as crucial, universal variables in 
our models,” and that communities in peasant societies, at least, need to be 
studied as much as or more in terms of dynamics than in terms of traditional 
structures and attitudes. 

India’s Changing Villages; Human Factors in Community Development, by 
S. C. Dube, is a piece of research done for the purpose of evaluating a program 
in action. The author gives a minimum of space to present the social structure 
of the village and a description of the program being analyzed. In the briefest 
terms possible, (1) the objectives of the program are to raise the level of living 
of village people by bringing to them, through an extension service, the best 
available technical knowledge in the fields of agriculture, health and sanita- 
tion, education, and community organization; and (2) the methods of the 
program are those of community development, that is, aided, self-help, organ- 
ized efforts by village people. 

Some of the broader but exceedingly important findings are: (1) planners 
and field agents, although they “were committed to a new and dynamic 
approach often reverted to traditional patterns and stereotypes” of behavior; 
(2) there was a tendency to promote “spectacular public works projects”; and 
(3) “official leadership has often been too obvious and direct, and the inclina- 
tion of administration to work with established leaders and influential men 
has not been conducive to the emergence of new and effective leadership.” 

The study of the acceptance and nonacceptance of new practices adds 
greatly to the increasing body of knowledge needed for the planning and 
operating of a development program. The author and his colleagues found 
that villagers did adopt new practices which were demonstrated to give better 
yields and make more money, but that they were slow to adopt a different 
type of farm product if it was grown for home consumption, because the old 
product had become a part of their dietary and taste habits; that the adoption 
and use of improved farm machinery was impossible on the part of many 
cultivators, because they lacked the bullock power to pull these machines; that 
when hired labor rather than owner-operatorship was used, the old practices 
tended to be continued. They found that some village people do things which 
violate their old, traditional division of labor and thus their status because it 
complies with what is expected of them by development officials and politicians 
who visit their village; and that programs for improvement induced the devel- 
opment of some new leaders, but that they also offered old, traditional leaders 
opportunity to assert and even strengthen their social status. 

The greatest contribution of this study is its observations on human relation- 
ships in program administration. “The most significant change contemplated 

. . was a dramatic switch-over from authoritarian methods to democratic 
methods. This involved inner democratization of administration and the 
substitution of a more positive philosophy of partnership between the people 
and the government.” “The traditional authoritative boss-subordinate relation- 
ships were to yield to a new concept of cooperative and democratic functioning 
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of the development units; the superior officials . . . were to work jointly with 
subordinates in solving the practical problems and difficulties arising in the 
field. Methods of discussion and consultation were to be increasingly used by 
project staff.” 

A few of his observations on this attempt at change are as follows: “The 
traditional norms governing ‘boss-subordinate’ relations came in the way of 
the contemplated inner democratization and teamwork.” “The acceptance of 
the superiority of extension methods over administrative methods was neither 
complete nor unconditional.” “Because of undue curbs on project autonomy, 
its officials hesitated to demonstrate much initiative and as an outcome of this 
trend, the officials were oriented less toward the village people and more 
toward the pleasing of their official superiors.” ““The methods of group dis- 
cussion and individual contact were used by the extension agents of the project 
on a limited scale.” 

Detailed analyses were made of village-level workers. In terms of previous 
conditions, the author found that, “To the village people, the role of the 
VLW is not very clear, for they have not been able to decide whether to regard 
him as a minor government functionary operating on a village level or a social 
worker and leader.” “The higher officials feel that he must endeavor to help 
the people to help themselves, but they argue that today they may have to use 
persuasion bordering almost on pressure.” “Their field experience has shown 
the VLWs that the administrative setup 1s not radically different from that of 
other government departments, and that higher officials rather than helping 
and guiding them were often inspecting their work.” 

Cart C. TAYLOR 
Consultant to the Ford Foundation on Community Development 
Arlington, Virginia 


Planning Commission, Government of India. The New India. New York: 

Macmillan, 1958. x, 412 pp. $5.00. 

The New India: Progress through Democracy, tells in nonpropagandic terms 
the authentic story of India’s plans and programs for development, from 
August 15, 1947, the day this nation of now almost four hundred million 
population gained its independence, to the end of the First Five Year Plan, 
which ended in May, 1956. One chapter presents the outline of the Second 
Five Year Plan, which set the targets for development programs up to 1961. 
It would be difficult to reveal the total content of this compactly written book 
of approximately four hundred pages in a review several times this length. 
The titles of only a few of its twenty-nine chapters should make this evident. 

One chapter is presented under each of the following challenging titles: 
“The Underdeveloped Nation: Problems and Assets”; “The Difficult and 
Tremendous Journey”; “Revolution with Social Justice”; “How India Plans”; 
“Community Development: The Silent Revolution”; “Policies, Priorities and 
Targets”; “Financing the Plan.” 

Through all twenty-nine chapters runs not only the story of things planned, 
descriptions of things undertaken, and an account of what was accomplished 
but also something approaching an appraisal of difficulties encountered and 
an assessment of new or changed directions that must be taken. If the many 
persons who ask, “What is India up to ?” really desire an answer to this 
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question, they can get the answer in greater detail, with greater validity, from 
this book than they can from all the newspaper and magazine stories which 
have been written during the past decade. To quote a statement from the book 
cover: “As readable as it is informative, this valuable study will be welcomed 
by the social scientist and general reader alike as an indispensable guide for 
understanding the New India.” 
Cart C. TayLor 

Consultant to the Ford Foundation on Community Development 


Arlington, Virginia 


Ross, Murray G. Case Histories in Community Organization. New York: 

Harper, 1958. ix, 259 pp. $3.50. 

As the title indicates, this volume is a collection of case histories — also 
called “episodes” by Professor Ross because of the brevity of many of them — 
which report the activities of professional workers in the urban community. 
They were collected over a period of years and used by the author in teaching 
classes in community organization at the University of Toronto. The book 
is a companion volume to the author’s Community Organization: Theory and 
Principles, published in 1955. 

The contents are divided into four parts: “The Theory of Community 
Organization,” consisting of one chapter which projects further the ideas 
expressed in the earlier volume; “The Community Worker and the Indi- 
vidual,” in which appear five brief stories of how workers have dealt with 
individuals in the community; “The Community Worker and Community 
Groups,” which recounts five attempts to identify groups, secure group leaders 
and work toward group goals; and, finally the main section of the book, “The 
Community Worker and the Community,” consisting of eleven more sub- 
stantial documents describing action in which a whole community is involved 
or affected. 

These case histories are both readable and useful in illustrating and making 
more meaningful the theory and principles of community organization. The 
fact that they were experienced in urban — mostly small city — situations 
does not lessen their utility for the teacher and practitioner of rural com- 
munity organization. Rather they demonstrate the necessity for the faithful 
recording by workers in all types of communities of similar authentic instances 
of successful and unsuccessful attempts at community action through organi- 
zation. 

A weakness of the book is the lack of analysis of the cases in terms of the 
theory set forth in Part One. Three of the cases, all reprints from other publi- 
cations, are analyzed, and these have gained greatly in value thereby. A list 
of questions for discussion is included at the end of each chapter but they do 
not wholly substitute for the analyses. An index is omitted, and this is always 
a handicap in making maximum use of a book, especially for teaching. 

In spite of these minor shortcomings the case histories should prove of great 
use to those who are seeking guidance in developing communities both in 
rural and urban settings. 

James W. GREEN 
International Cooperation Administration 
Karachi, Pakistan 
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Wayland, Sloan, and Edmund deS. Brunner. The Educational Characteristics 
of the American People. New York: Columbia University, Teachers College 
Bureau of Publications, 1958. 258 pp. $3.00. 

This volume adds massive evidence of the high value Americans place upon 
formal education. Children have poured into the schools at an accelerating 
pace. From the nine subjects chiefly taught in 1890 and the eighteen in 1900, 
secondary schools now offer more than fifty. The school year has been length- 
ened from 144 to 180 days. In 1900 one youth out of nine of the high-school 
ages fourteen to seventeen years was in school. Today the proportion is five 
out of six. Over a million and a quarter men and women are teaching in the 
schools. In 1950, education absorbed $13,300,000,000, or 4.7 per cent of the 
gross national product of $287,000,000,000. 

The increasing educational level of the population has significant impli- 
cations for the nation. Politicians, editors, authors, advertisers, and adult edu- 
cators must alter their approaches to take into account the greater knowledge, 
sophistication, and training possessed by the general public. Lower incomes, 
poorer health, and other socioeconomic handicaps are associated with lack of 
formal education. U.S. citizens have become vitally concerned about an insti- 
tution which affects their children and which demands ever-increasing funds. 

This monograph (paper cover) attempts to inventory and appraise Ameri- 
can education at the mid-point of this century. It is primarily a reference work 
which will be used mainly by educators. Data for the study are drawn chiefly 
from the 1940 and 1950 United States Census of Population, which are 
combined into 99 tables. Units of analysis include age, sex, race, nativity, 
occupation, mobility, income, marital status and fertility, expenditures for 
education, and towns, cities, and counties. The substantive chapter headings 
are “Current Participation in Schools,” “The High School Years,” “The Age 
of Voluntary College Attendance,” “The Educational Attainment of the 
American Adult,” “Education, Social Indices, and Occupations,” and “Char- 
acteristics of American Teachers.” The last chapter contains detailed evidence 
of the low salaries paid to members of the teaching profession in the United 
States. ’ 

E. Grant YOUMANS 

Department of Sociology 

University of Kentucky 


Weber, Max. The City. Translated and edited by Don Martindale and 
Gertrude Neuwirth. Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1958. 242 pp. $4.00. 
This volume is comprised of (1) “Prefatory Remarks: The Theory of the 

City” by Don Martindale and (2) “The City” by Max Weber, as translated 

and edited by Martindale and Gertrude Neuwirth. 

“Prefatory Remarks” is a scholarly commentary on the theory of the modern 
city. Martindale does more to point up the weaknesses of the theory of the 
city than to develop a comprehensive statement of his own. He finds the 
status of modern cities to be as precarious as that of urban theory. Following 
a discussion of national power and other interlocal phenomena, he observes: 
“The modern city is losing its external and formal structure. Internally it is 
in a state of decay while the new community represented by the nation every- 
where grows at its expense. The age of the city seems to be at an end” (p. 62). 
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Weber's The City is a brilliant and penetrating analysis of the inter- 

play of the main forces that have combined to produce western urban com- 
munities. He was concerned with the institutional and behavioral components 
of the city rather than with such surface factors as streets, slums, public utilities, 
and physical planning. To Weber a city was far more than a dense settlement 
of people occupying a common geographic area. “To constitute a full urban 
community,” he observed, 
a settlement must display a relative predominance of trade-commercial relations 
with the settlement as a whole displaying the following features: 1. a fortification; 
2. a market; 3. a court of its own and at least partially autonomous law; 4. a related 
form of association; and 5. at least partial autonomy and autocephaly, thus also an 
administration by authorities in the election of whom the burghers participated. 
[pp. 80-81] 

In his study Weber spanned the centuries and examined numerous cities in 
various civilizations. His analysis is contained in five chapters: (1) ““The nature 
of the city,” (2) “The occidental city,” (3) “The patrician city in antiquity and 
the middle ages,” (4) “The plebeian city,” and (5) “Ancient and medieval 
democracy.” 

In summary, and all too briefly, this is a significant, well-written book which 
sociologists, geographers, city planners, and political scientists would do well 
to ponder. 

James E. MonTGOMERY 
Department of Housing and Interior Design 
Oklahoma State University 


Zinkin, Taya. India Changes. New York: Oxford University Press, 1958. xii, 

233 pp. $5.00. 

Mrs. Zinkin’s India Changes is quite different from most other books about 
India. Each of its eighteen chapters, whether about “The Indian Village,” 
“Hinduism,” “Sex and Family Planning,” “Gandhi,” or “The Irrelevance of 
Communism,” is written with the style, and contains the interest of, a feature 
article. She makes everyday India stand up and walk around. She writes with 
authority because of her long and intimate observation of all levels of Indian 
society. What she has written is a valuable contribution, because her descrip- 
tions are as vivid as those in a novel, but as valid as the personal, firsthand 
observations of an analyst with wide cross-cultural experience could be. The 
reader will find that by reading this book in conjunction with The New India 
he will have a good appreciation of why India’s leaders are convinced that so 
much must be done for her some three hundred million village people and 
how much she must count on villagers to help do it. 

Cart C. TAyLor 
Consultant to the Ford Foundation on Community Development 
Arlington, Virginia 
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Bulletin Reviews 


Bird, Ronald, Frank Miller, and Samuel C. Turner. Resources and Levels of 
Income of Farm and Rural Nonfarm Households. Missouri Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Res. Bull. 661; Columbia, March, 1958. 71 pp. 

This study answers many questions about open-country persons in a low- 
income area; it also leaves many unanswered. In Economic Area 8, located 
in the eastern Ozarks of Missouri, 785 farm and nonfarm households were 
selected from a random area sample of the ten-county area. Half of the farm 
families and 40 per cent of the nonfarm families had cash incomes of less 
than $1,000 in 1949. This low-income area is characterized by heavy out- 
migration, semi-isolation, poor natural resources, inefficient farming, and a 
low level of formal education. 

This bulletin is the first published from a series of Agricultural Research 
Service-sponsored low-income studies in Missouri, Michigan, Ohio, and other 
states. Because of its timely nature the present bulletin could well serve to 
point up areas of needed research in future low-income studies. The authors, 
however, drew few of these conclusions and implications. 

The dependent variable throughout most of the analysis was either farm or 
household income. In effect, most comparisons were made between the low- 
income units (farms or households) and the high-income units in a low-income 
area. The researchers found that there were two main reasons for low farm 
incomes: the advanced age of the farm operator and the small and inadequate 
size of the farms. 

Many of the findings suggest implications for action agencies — such as 
those involved in the Rural Development Program. For example, low-income 
households received a larger share of their total income from nonemployment 
(pensions, Social Security payments, etc.) sources. This finding (and others) 
suggests that attempts to improve the lot of low-income households will lie 
largely outside increased farm efficiency. 

Most of the major findings of this study are in general agreement with those 
of past research on low-income areas and with present research findings in a 
study of Monroe County, Ohio. However, the present report is more a descrip- 
tion of low-income behavior than an analysis of the problem. Little attention 
is paid to such sociological variables as attitudes, values, and motives. For 
example, the researchers found that “a major reason for low incomes in the 
area has been the over-abundance of people in relation to other resources.” 


*Assisted by Elsie S. Manny. 
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One may ask: Why don’t these “extra” people migrate from the area? Since 
there are certainly adequate motivations to exit from this low-income area, 
what adhesives act to bar this exodus? 

This study suggests a need for comparison of the present respondents with 
residents of high-income areas. In fact, it may be fruitful to compare low- 
income households in low-income areas with low-income households in high- 
income areas, as well as with high-income households in the same low-income 
area. 

The reviewer concludes that this bulletin is an important step forward 
in the economics of agricultural adjustment. It should be on the bookshelf 
of every rural sociologist studying low-income areas. 

Everett M. Rocers 
Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 
Ohio State University 


Iwanska, Alicja. Good Fortune: Second Chance Community. Washington 

Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. Bull. 589; Pullman, June, 1958. 42 pp. 

The reader of this bulletin is destined for a most fascinating and delightful 
visit to the Good Fortune (pseud.) rural community, located in western Wash- 
ington. Through forty-two pages the reader will gather an abundance of mean- 
ingful insights on the way of life of the people. 

Unlike the traditional Agricultural Experiment Station publication, this 
bulletin contains no statistical evidence, no correlation coefficients, and no 
tests of statistical significance. The author, through the participant observer 
technique, has written a most interesting narrative of the Good Fortune com- 
munity, which identifies some of the factors that facilitate or inhibit the 
adoption of new farm technology or new technology of the home. This study, 
undertaken under a grant from the Kellogg Foundation, “was designed to 
provide qualitative material which would supplement, and throw a new light 
on, more quantitative studies of rural life which have been conducted by 
rural sociologists of the State College of Washington for a number of years.” 

Dr. Iwanska, a Polish national who arrived in the United States soon after 
the end of World War II, chose to use the method of community study to 
identify the factors that impede or facilitate the adoption of new farm and 
home technology among part-time farmers. The study reflects her ability as 
a trained observer using technical anthropological skills. 

In order to arrive at the seven concluding hypotheses relative to acceptance 
or nonacceptance of new farm and home technology, the author explores six 
areas in the lives of Good Fortunites: the community and the outside world, 
social differentiation, attitudes toward agriculture and technology, leisure 
activities, family, and church. Deductions from these penetrating observations 
are summed up in the first stated hypothesis as follows: “Good Fortune farmers 
as well as their wives are greatly receptive to all new farm and homemaking 
techniques, as long as these do not conflict with their basic values and do not 
interfere with their cherished style of life.” The primary values appear to be 
self-determination, “wholesome” family life, hard work for the men, and 
participation in community affairs for the women. 

There are numerous implications and applications of this study. Certainly 
the quantitative researcher will want to verify various hypotheses on part-time 
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farmers in particular culture areas. Extension workers, though they may dis- 
agree with some of the interpretations of attitudes and behavior patterns, will 
find in this study an abundance of guideposts for their adult education efforts. 
Practitioners should be cautious, however, not to apply all generalizations to 
part-time farmers and their families wherever found. Modifications and 
adaptations are necessary. 

This study is a welcome complement and supplement to traditional Experi- 
ment Station analyses. 

Dorris W. RIvERs 

Department of Sociology and Rural Life 
Mississippi State University 


Lindstrom, D. E. Development of Rural Community Schools in Illinois. 

Illinois Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 627; Urbana, April, 1958. 40 pp. 

Parallels to this work are not common. Lindstrom attempts not only to 
make scientific knowledge socially useful, but he attempts also to check the 
validity of previous sociological concepts as they are found in the “natural” 
laboratory of community living. In general, the effort is to be commended. It 
should receive widespread consideration for its findings and implications are 
important to the whole problem of rural school reorganization. 

Perhaps the major contribution of the study rests in the description of an 
extensive community reorganization program. Although only one facet of 
community life was the focus of change, the roots of development are care- 
fully traced. The state of Illinois, confronted with a plethora of school dis- 
tricts and declining rural-school enrollments, witnessed a movement for 
reorganization during the decade of the 1940's. Passage of several laws enabled 
the counties of the state to re-define the nature and boundaries of their school 
districts. Subsequently, there was a general shift away from one-room and 
separate elementary and secondary school districts and toward community 
unit districts embracing all twelve grades. Apparently, most farmers approved 
of these changes in spite of probable increased taxes. In consequence, 
the average district's area has become smaller, although enrollment and 
assessed valuation have tended to increase. New district boundaries generally 
coincide with “natural” community boundaries. Where such concurrence is 
lacking, the author reports schisms and frictions developing within and 
between the communities concerned. 

In addition to this descriptive value, sociologists will be interested in tech- 
niques for mapping rural neighborhoods and communities and the subsequent 
tests of these delineations that were provided by the farmers as they chose the 
boundaries of their school districts. Although this part of the analysis is some- 
what marred by vague presentation, it nevertheless represents a sociological 
contribution in its own right. 

The following minor criticisms do not endanger the report's basic usefulness. 
The reader will note that statistical techniques are not employed to their 
fullest advantage. Particularly noticeable is the absence of probability statistics 
(for use with small samples) and correlation measures. Further, the maps and 
cartograms are frequently more confusing than enlightening, simply because 
they are too cluttered with irrelevant details. The author notes the occurrence 
of farm-city strife and intercommunity friction when school districts are not 
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organized on a community basis, but evidence presented for this conclusion 
is far from systematic. The work is valuable, both as a description of com- 
munity reorganization and as a study of the usefulness of sociological con- 
cepts, especially as these concern the people who are being studied. Sociol- 
ogists all too seldom see their analyses used by those whom they originally 
observed. 

Georce A. HILtery, Jr. 
Department of Sociology 
George Washington University 


Maitland, Sheridan T. The Hired Farm Working Force of 1956. USDA Agr. 

Inf. Bull. 187; Washington, D.C., April, 1958. 50 pp. 

This bulletin is the latest of a series of enumerative surveys begun in 1945 
by the Farm Population and Rural Life Branch of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The reports are based on data obtained by the Bureau 
of the Census for the Branch in December, 1956. 

An estimated three and one-half million persons fourteen years of age and 
older worked at least one day at farm wage work during the year. There was 
a 3 to | ratio of males to females. About 42 per cent of all persons in the 
hired farm working force worked less than 25 days at farm wage work in 1956. 
About half the workers were employed some time each month from June 
through October, and half the total days worked occurred during these months. 
The average days of farm wage work per worker and the proportion of workers 
employed for 250 days or more were lower in 1956 than for most previous years 
surveyed. Farm wage workers employed at least 25 days averaged 136 days 
work in 1956. This average was one of the lowest reported in the series. 
Although total cash income from farm and nonfarm wages was higher in 1956 
than for any earlier year, annual cash earnings from farm wage work were 
the same in 1956 as in 1954. 

There were slightly more migrant workers in 1956 than in 1954. The age 
distributions of migratory and nonmigratory workers did not differ signifi- 
cantly in 1956. This is a departure from earlier years when migratory workers 
tended to be younger than nonmigratory farm workers. Nearly 60 per cent, 
an increase over 1954, of the migratory workers reported farm wage work as 
their chief activity in 1956. As in all earlier surveys, migratory workers had 
higher daily farm wage earnings than nonmigratory workers; but in 1956, for 
the first time, migratory workers earned a higher annual income from cash 
farm wages than nonmigratory workers. Almost a fifth of all migratory workers 
traveled one thousand or more miles from their homes for farm jobs. 

This survey also yielded information relating to the coverage of hired farm 
workers under the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Program. Hired farm 
workers were first brought under the Social Security Act in 1951. Amendments 
of 1954 and 1956 extended coverage to some of the less regular farm wage 
workers. About 53 per cent of all hired farm workers were eligible for coverage 
on the basis of farm wage earnings in 1956. About 300,000 of those eligible had 
less than $150 in farm wages but qualified on the basis of having 20 days or 
more of farm work for wages earned on a time basis. 

Howarp E. THOMAs 
Department of Rural Sociology 
Cornell University 
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Malan, Vernon D. The Dakota Indian Family. South Dakota Agr. Expt. Sta. 

Bull. 470; Brookings, May, 1958. 71 pp. 

This bulletin has three objectives: first, to describe the traditional kinship 
organization of the Dakotas; second, to report a research effort aimed at 
describing the present kinship organization of the Dakotas; and, third, to 
compare traditional and contemporary Dakota kinship patterns, especially 
with regard to implications for the Indian policies of the federal government. 

The description of the traditional Dakota kinship pattern is reconstructed 
primarily from secondary sources, with some additions of material from con- 
temporary informants. The description of the contemporary kinship organi- 
zation is drawn from materials gathered in intensive interviews in three 
contiguous communities on the Pine Ridge Reservation. These three com- 
munities are classified as “traditional,” “transitional,” and “transpositional” 
on the basis of educational level, socioeconomic status, and per cent of popu- 
lation which is of pure Indian extraction. The intercommunity analysis uses 
the nuclear family as the primary analytical unit. Families are compared 
between communities with regard to size, age of spouses, family composition, 
number of distant and close relationships to other families, sharing patterns, 
visiting patterns, and patterns of neighborhood composition. With a few 
minor exceptions, these comparisons show a considerable degree of variation 
between the communities. The pattern of variation is, however, that which 
would be expected on the basis of the amount of acculturation present in each 
community. 

The final chapter compares the traditional and contemporary kinship sys- 
tems in an evaluative framework and suggests that many of the attempts to 
acculturate the Indian have failed because they tended to destroy the kinship 
system without providing a viable substitute. Several recommendations are 
presented for making our acculturation attempts more compatible with the 
kinship patterns of the Dakotan. The position taken here seems to be one of a 
mild cultural pluralism. As Malan points out, “The best of Dakota culture 
could raise the level of American institutions and the virtues of individuals.” 

Jay Artis 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
Michigan State University 


Samson, A’Delbert. Church Groups in Four Agricultural Settings in Mon- 
tana. Montana Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 538; State College, March, 1958. 
43 pp. 

——. Church Pastors in Four Agricultural Seitings in Montana. Montana 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 539; State College, April, 1958. 26 pp. 

These two bulletins report the findings of an investigation of churches and 
clergymen in four agricultural settings in Montana: livestock ranching, dry- 
land wheat farming, irrigated agriculture, and mountain diversified agricul- 
ture. The author interprets the totals for all four types of situations as being 
typical of rural or agricultural churches and clergymen in Montana. 

The data on the 76 churches in the sample were analyzed in terms of the 
following: residence of members, age and location of churches, size of com- 
munity, size of membership, suborganizations and activities, frequency of 
worship services, Sunday school attendance, church facilities, church and com- 
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munity co-operation, church financing, and fundamentalist and nonfunda- 
mentalist church groups. 

The data on the 53 clergymen in the sample were analyzed in terms of the 
following: place of birth, early environment, residence, preference of resi- 
dence, age, education, reading habits, activity in community organizations, 
nonreligious employment, and tenure. 

Comparisons are made with similar data available for 1945 for some of the 
items. The findings are interpreted with reference to the situation in Montana 
and to studies made of rural churches in other states. Although there may be 
justification for including 12 small city churches in a sample of 76 because 
they served predominantly rural residents, the results of these two studies 
cannot be compared directly with studies of strictly rural churches. 

Some of the unusual findings and differences cited in relation to other 
studies apparently are the result of the composition of denominations in the 
sample. Since the denominations classified as fundamentalist and nonfunda- 
mentalist are not given, it is impossible to determine whether this classification 
corresponds to the church-type and sect-type classification. If it does, then the 
interpretation of the data should be viewed in terms of a sample that is 47 
per cent sect-type. In view of the differences known about church-type and 
sect-type groups, interpretations of a total sample that is approximately one- 
half church-type and one-half sect-type can be misleading if the church-type 
and sect-type differences are not included. 

Lawrence M. HEppce 
Department of Rural Sociology 
University of Missouri 


Straus, Murray A. Matching Farms and Families in the Columbia Basin 
Project. Washington Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 588; Pullman, June, 1958. 56 pp. 
Establishment of new farms under pioneering conditions, once a major 

economic and social process in the United States, has in recent times become 
less common. A major area where it is still going on is the Columbia River 
irrigation project in central Washington. Whereas the pioneering settlement 
of most farm lands had little contemporary study by economists, sociologists, 
and other social scientists, that of the Columbia Basin has been carefully 
and rather thoroughly studied. This bulletin is the most recent of several 
studies relating to this area. 

The basic question which the author poses is: what are the human factors 
making for success in farm settlement? To answer it, he had first to devise a 
measure of success — one which contained personal as well as material factors. 
Then, in two rather extensive surveys, he obtained records on farmers, on their 
wives, and on their farms. From a large number of cases, a limited number 
of most successful and least successful farm families were chosen from each 
survey. As far as possible, the high-success and low-success groups were matched 
according to other significant factors, such as length of time settled on the 
new farm. 

Personal characteristics such as education and previous experience, financial 
assets available for settlement, use of technical information, attitudes and per- 
sonality traits for both farmer and wife, and other factors were studied in 
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relation to farm success. Research procedures included tested methods used by 
others and new ones developed by the author. 

The three most important factors likely to lead to settlement success were 
“(1) willingness and desire to keep up with the rapid pace of technological 
change, (2) a high level of economic or entrepreneurial motivation, with the 
associated value of willingness to undertake risk, and (3) a personality which, 
both intellectually and emotionally, is a more smoothly functioning unit than 
is the case for the low success group.” 

To an economist, the type of research presented in this bulletin is rural 
sociology at its best. The methodology is ingenious, the logic good, the research- 
er’s dictum and prejudices at a minimum, and the results significant and 
practical. 

Marion CLAWSON 
Land Use and Management Program 
Resources for the Future, Inc. 


Tarver, James D. Oklahoma Farm Manpower Needs. Oklahoma Agr. Expt. 

Sta. Bull. B-505; Stillwater, April, 1958. 24 pp. 

A study of future farm manpower needs comes at an appropriate time and 
puts life into the replacement ratio statistics that have been computed for 
several years. Economists have studied changes in the number of farms and 
the amount of capitalization, and have come up with ideas of integration, 
agribusiness, and linear programming as answers to the kinds of adjustments 
needed. They have made assumptions about the economy as a whole and 
about population. One handle for the sociologists to take in considering the 
problem of an increasing commercialization in agriculture is that of labor 
supply and occupational shifts. 

Professional and lay people who are concerned with programs for moving 
industry into rural areas and for moving rural people out will be interested 
in this analysis. Rural Development is the present label for much of this pro- 
gram planning. Questions arise of how much, how fast, and by what means 
can actions be implemented. 

The bulletin is concerned with two aspects of the farm manpower need 
situation in Oklahoma. First, what will the need be in 1960? Two assumptions 
were made: (1) that the 1950 need would remain the same in 1960 and (2) 
that the 1950-1954 trend would continue until 1960. Second, the implications 
for changes in the vocational education program were considered to assist 
farm youth in making the shift in occupation. Data were taken from secondary 
sources. 

Findings of the study are startling. With the assumption of no change in 
needs, 57 per cent of the farm males will need to find employment in nonfarm 
occupations. With the assumption of the present trend continuing, all of the 
farm males musi go to other occupations and one-sixth of the present farmers, 
in addition to those who would normally die and retire, must also find non- 
farm work. Continuing the present trend would mean a decrease in the 
number of farms by 35 per cent between 1950 and 1960. Farm population 
would likewise decrease 36 per cent. No consideration is given to further 
increases in efficiency in the use of farm manpower. Variations are given also 
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in terms of economic areas in the state and by color of operator. 

The picture of an excess of farm males is accompanied by the fact that of 
the boys taking vocational subjects 89 per cent (97 per cent in rural areas) are 
taking courses in agriculture. The high-school vocational training does not fit 
the need for shifts in vocations. At the college level, for the nation as a whole, 
the picture is quite different; colleges are graduating only about half the 
agricultural graduates that are needed. Less than 15 per cent of the graduates 
are needed as farm operators; the major need is in related fields. It is stated 
that the picture of excess farm labor supply is equally true for farm girls 
although no data are presented. 

Rap J. RaMsEY 
Extension Service 
University of Kentucky 
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News Notes 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


University of Kentucky 

Howard W. Beers, head of the Departments of Sociology and Rural Soci- 
ology, is in New Delhi, India, serving as a community development adviser to 
the Indian government. He is employed by the Ford Foundation. He left 
June 1 and is expected to return in July, 1959. Thomas R. Ford is acting head 
of the two departments. Ford has also been named Director of General 
Research for Southern Appalachian Studies, a research project financed by a 
two-year grant of $250,000 from the Ford Foundation. Administrative head- 
quarters of the project is at Berea College, Kentucky. Contributing projects 
to the comprehensive study of social and economic changes in the Appala- 
chians are being conducted by various universities and individuals in the area. 

The Social Research Service of the Department of Sociology is making a 
study of migrants and migration as one of the projects of the Southern Appa- 
lachians Studies. James S. Brown, associate professor of rural sociology, is the 
staff member in charge. 

Irwin T. Sanders, distinguished professor of sociology, has resigned in order 
to continue as Director of Research, Associates for International Research, 
Inc., Cambridge, Massachusetts. C. Arnold Anderson, professor of sociology, 
has resigned to become director of the Comparative Education Center, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Bruce J. Biddle, who served as assistant professor of 
sociology during 1957-1958, has resigned to direct a research project at the 
University of Kansas City, Missouri. 

There are six additions to the full-time professional staff, making for 1958- 
1959 a total of eighteen in residence, plus one emeritus and two on leave. 

Marian Pearsall has joined the staff as associate professor of sociology and 
associate rural sociologist. She is a Ph.D. in anthropology from the University 
of California, Berkeley, formerly taught at the University of Alabama, and is 
co-author of The Talladega Story. For the past two years she has been a Russell 
Sage Foundation Research Resident at the Boston University School of 
Nursing. 

John H. Mabry has been appointed associate medical sociologist in the 
University Medical Center and associate professor of sociology. He was for- 
merly on the staff of the Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse, New York. His 
Ph.D. degree is from the University of Iowa. 

Jiri Kolaja, formerly of Talladega College, has joined the staff as assistant 
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professor of sociology. He is a Ph.D. in sociology from Masaryh University in 
Czechoslovakia and is a candidate for a Ph.D. degree in labor and industrial 
relations at Cornell University. 

Harry Schwarzweller and Robert A. Danley have been appointed assistant 
rural sociologists and assistant professors of rural sociology. Both have just 
completed Ph.D. degrees at Cornell University. Daniel Claster has been 
appointed instructor in sociology. He is a candidate for the Ph.D. degree in 
social psychology at Columbia University. Joy N. Query, candidate for the 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Kentucky, is part-time instructor in sociology. 

The following graduate assistants have been appointed for 1958-1959: K. M. 
George, Gordon De Jong, Staniey Smith, Philip Smith, Ralph Lamar, and 
Donna Carroll. Charles Garth and Cecil Powell continue on Southern Edu- 
cation Foundation Fellowships. 

A. Lee Coleman, professor of sociology and rural sociologist, has been 
granted sabbatic leave for 1958-1959. He has also been awarded a Faculty 
Research Grant by the Social Science Research Council. He will be at the 
Institute for Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, engaged in research on desegregation. After seven years, Coleman has 
relinquished his duties as managing editor of Rurat Socio.ocy, and the Uni- 
versity has given up the sponsorship of the journal. 

John Flint has been promoted to assistant professor of sociology. 

Gordon Lewis and J. Gilbert Hardee were awarded the Ph.D. degree at the 
August commencement. Lewis is on the staff at Rollins College, and Hardee 
is at North Carolina State College. 

For the eighth consecutive summer, the Department of Sociology and the 
College of Education conducted the Seminar in Intergroup Relations. The 
National Conference of Christians and Jews was a co-sponsor. Sidney J. Kap- 
lan, assistant professor of sociology, served as director, Edsel Godbey of the 
College of Education served as assistant director, and Janet Turk was graduate 
assistant. 

Ralph J. Ramsey, extension specialist in rural sociology again taught in the 
regional summer school for extension workers in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, University of Arkansas. 

During the Spring semester, the University conducted a special five-month 
training course in community development for twenty village-aid workers from 
Pakistan. Howard W. Beers, James S. Brown, Willis A. Sutton, Jr., and C. 
Milton Coughenour were the committee in charge, with James S. Brown as 
principal staff member. This was the third such special training course in 
community development that the departments have conducted for groups of 
foreign trainees, and the second for a group from Pakistan. 

John Ball, assistant professor, spent the summer at the Widener Library, 
Harvard University, working on research in juvenile delinquency. 


Mississippi State University 

At the invitation of the Department of Sociology and Rural Life, a review 
panel visited in October to discuss and make recommendations about the 
research program. The panel, composed of Paul Jehlik, Charles Loomis, C. A. 
Anderson, and Louis Bloch, was under the auspices of the State Experiment 
Station Division, United States Department of Agriculture. 
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A research staff seminar is meeting throughout the year. During the fa!l two 
topics serve as a basis for discussion: Review and evaluation of current research 
projects and critical evaluation of proposed new projects. 

George L. Wilber is co-author of a manuscript to be published early in 
1960 as a text for social science survey courses. With Sheridan T. Maitland, 
Wilber has just completed a bulletin entitled Industrialization in Chickasaw 
County, Mississippi: A Study of Plant Workers. Also completed is “Internal 
Migration in the United States, 1940-57: A List of References,” compiled by 
Wilber and James S. Bang. 


Ohio State University 

Saad Z. Nagi has been appointed assistant professor of rural sociology. He 
will direct a research study of the sociological and sociopsychological variables 
related to heart disease among Ohio farmers. This appointment brings the 
number of rural sociologists at Ohio State University to a total of nine. 

Robert M. Dimit, associate professor, has been promoted to the position of 
extension leader in research. He replaces Harold R. Capener, who is in India 
for two years as part of the Ohio State-India team. Dimit has recently com- 
pleted a study of membership relations in the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. 

A. R. Mangus, professor, lectured this summer at the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). He is jointly appointed in both the Department of Sociology 
and the Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology. 

John P. Clark, teaching assistant in rural sociology, was awarded second 
place in the annual Stokdyke competition sponsored by the American Insti- 
tute of Cooperation. His thesis was entitled “Alienation in a Milk Marketing 
Cooperative.” 

Merton Oyler, professor, is continuing his research on social changes among 
the Amish in Ohio. He is also directing research studies of (1) retired uni- 
versity professors and (2) family life in suburban housing developments. 

Wade H. Andrews, associate professor of rural sociology, has recently 
directed a series of fourteen radio programs entitled “Vital Issues of Our 
Times.” The series, produced in co-operation with other sociologists and 
Station WOSU, emphasized a sociological viewpoint of current problems. The 
radio programs are being carried over eight different stations at the present 
time in tape-recorded form. 

Andrews is currently directing research studies of industrialization of rural 
areas, migration to the rural-urban fringe, and membership relations in eco- 
nomic organizations. 

Everett M. Rogers, assistant professor of rural sociology, is directing a 
research study on the communication of agricultural technology. In addition 
to studying farmers’ adoption and communication behavior, an investigation 
has been made of the role of the county agent as a communicator of new farm 
ideas. Another phase of the study has concentrated upon the adoption of 
supplemental irrigation by Ohio farmers. 

Ron Pitzer, research assistant, and Everett M. Rogers are investigating 
the acceptance of contracts by Ohio broiler growers. Major emphasis is being 
placed upon the social values affecting acceptance of contracts and upon the 
social changes resulting from vertical integration. 

Armin Schmidt and Dwayne Yost, research assistants, and Wade Andrews, 
are investigating the role of the Protestant agricultural missionary. Data are 
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being gathered from a world-wide sample of agricultural missionaries repre- 
senting fifty-nine denominations. 

John B. Mitchell joined the staff on August 1 as associate professor of rural 
sociology. He was formerly at the University of Rhode Island. One phase of 
his work will be with the rural development program in Ohio. 

J. P. Schmidt, professor emeritus, has served as co-ordinator of the Ohio 
Rural Pastors’ Seminar and the Foreign Agricultural Development Seminar 
at the Ohio State University (sponsored jointly with the U.S. Council on 
Economic and Cultural Affairs). Professor Schmidt also served as the resource 
leader of the National Committee on Week-Day Religious Education, which 
met at Oberlin College in June. 

Professor Perley Ayer of Berea College has been appointed visiting fellow 
in the Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology for the 
1958-1959 academic year. 


Oregon State College 

William A. Foster, Jr., a recent graduate in rural sociology at Cornell 
University, has joined the staff as assistant professor. 

Associate Professor Frank L. Parks was visiting professor at the University 
of Colorado School of Education during the summer. 

Professor Hans H. Plambeck, chairman of the department, is a member of a 
college-wide co-ordinating committee for a comprehensive two-year study of 
the human and natural resources of the Warm Springs Indian Reservation. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Institut International de Sociologie held its eighteenth biennial con- 
gress at Niirnberg, Germany, September 10-18, 1958. Attending were 295 
participants, of which 221 were delegates from 31 countries. Four days were 
spent at the Technical University in panel discussions of the several hundred 
papers. The delegates had all the papers in mimeographed form ready for 
them upon arrival. Then the panel sessions stopped, and the members 
traveled for five days in large buses to see postwar Germany. One day was 
spent viewing the reconstruction of Kassel, the big railroad-textile city almost 
completely destroyed during the war. The other four days were spent in East 
Germany and West and East Berlin, mostly in viewing behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Time was given to an inspection of the receiving station at Marienfeld 
in the West Berlin outskirts. Here the hundreds of persons who flee from East 
Germany daily are held until they can be placed in West German industries 
and occupations. During the traveling, the last five days were also given to 
private consultations among the delegates. 

The IIS is the oldest sociological organization, having been founded by René 
Worms at Paris in 1893. Scientific papers may be written in English, French, 
Spanish, Italian, or German. A summary is given in another language and an 
oral presentation in a third. Afterwards they are printed in bound volumes for 
distribution to the members. Since the war, meetings have been held in Rome, 
Istanbul, Lebanon, and France. Negotiations for the 1960 meeting are under 
way with Portugal, Mexico, Argentina, and Sudan. Membership is elective, 
but national quotas are limited to prevent one country’s domination. Religious 
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and political discussion is prohibited. The host institution, in this case the 
Technical University at Niirnberg, generally takes care of the major internal 
expenses of the delegates, other than modest lodging costs. The eminent 
sociologist, Professor Hans Freyer, formerly of the University of Leipzig, but 
now in the West Zone, was president of this congress. Professor K. Valentin 
Muller of the University, general secretary of the IIS, was host this year. Other 
than a first membership fee of about $5, there are no dues. Subscriptions to 
the biennial meetings, which give the right to present a scientific paper is 
about $5. 

Carle C. Zimmerman, Harvard University, is Secretary of the congress for 
the United States and Canada. 


OBITUARY 


Paul Hurvey Price (1919-1958) 


DR. PAUL H. PRICE, professor of sociology at Louisiana State University, 
died of a heart attack at his home in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, on September 
13, 1958. His death has deprived Louisiana State University and the nation 
of a staunch and diligent sociologist, who, though he had much good work 
behind him, showed promise of making even more significant contributions in 
the years to come. Moreover, his associates both within and outside sociology 
feel most intensely the loss of a warm, sympathetic, courageous, and reliable 
friend. 

Dr. Price was born on September 18, 1919, in Kentwood, Louisiana; there 
he received his early training in the public schools. His undergraduate years 
were spent at Southeastern Louisiana College, from which he earned his B.A. 
degree in 1940. After his graduation he taught for two years, in 1940-1941 at 
Lyon High School in Covington, Louisiana, and in 1941-1942 at Consolidated 
High School in Purvis, Mississippi. He entered the U.S. Air Force in 1942 and 
served through the war period, until 1945. Resuming his education in 1946, 
he began graduate study in sociology at Louisiana State University, where he 
also served for two years as a graduate assistant in the Department of Sociology. 
He was granted the M.A. degree by Louisiana State University in 1947. In 
1947-1948 he continued his graduate work in sociology at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. Having been granted a Cordell Hull Fellowship by Vanderbilt for 
1948-1949, he spent that academic year in Brazil, making observations and 
gathering the data for his Ph.D. dissertation on the immigration of Poles and 
their assimilation in Brazil. His Ph.D. degree was awarded by Vanderbilt 
University in 1951. 

Dr. Price joined the faculty of Louisiana State University in 1949 as assistant 
professor of sociology in the College of Arts and Sciences, and assistant rural 
sociologist in the Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station. In 1952 he 
was promoted to associate professor and associate rural sociologist. In 1957, 
apparently at the beginning of the most productive period of his life, and 
only a short time before his sudden death, he was elevated to the rank of 
professor and rural sociologist. 

Dr. Price’s professional interests ranged widely over the field of sociology, 
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including rural sociology, demography (especially the problems of health and 
aging), Latin American peoples and institutions, and economic institutions. 
His strong interest in rural sociology and demography was demonstrated by 
his many publications in those fields. These include such titles as “Selected 
Aspects of Rural Transportation in Southern Brazil” (Inter-American Eco- 
nomic Affairs, III), “The Aged in Louisiana’s Farm Population” (Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly, XX XVII), “The Rural Population: Its Composition 
and Characteristics” (a chapter in Rural Sociology, ed. A. L. Bertrand, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1958), and several studies done in collaboration with Homer L. 
Hitt, notably The Availability of Medical Personnel in Rural Louisiana 
(Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station, 1951), Health in Rural Louisiana 
at Mid-Century (Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station, 1954), and The 
Aged in Louisiana’s Agriculture (Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1955). 

Other substantial publications by Dr. Price include Modifying Dental Atti- 
tudes through Community Programs (Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions in co-operation with the Louisiana State Department of Health, 1952), 
The Effects of Industrialization on Rural Louisiana, with Alvin L. Bertrand 
and Harold W. Osborne (Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station and 
Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA, 1958), and “Economic Problems” (in 
T. Lynn Smith and Associates, Social Problems, Thomas Y. Crowell Company). 
Shortly before his death, Dr. Price completed a manuscript “Louisiana’s Rural 
Population at Mid-Century,” which is to be published as an Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin. Numerous journal articles and book reviews over 
the years rounded out the scholarly publications of Dr. Price. 

An active participant in professional organizations, Dr. Price held member- 
ships in the American Sociological Society and the Southern Sociological 
Society as well as in the Rural Sociological Society. He also assumed a leading 
role in various regional and national conferences and committees concerned 
with specialized sociological topics. Early in 1958, he himself was largely 
responsible for organizing and directing the first Louisiana Conference on 
Aging. 

Most of all, Dr. Price will be missed by members of the faculty and student 
body of Louisiana State University who had learned to turn to him for per- 
ceptive and sympathetic aid whenever they faced a problem. The generosity 
with which he gave his time to the needs of others, and the sound, con- 
structive advice he gave will indeed be missed. 

T. Lynn SmitH 
Homer L. Hitt 
University of Florida and 
Louisiana State University in New Orleans 





Minutes of the Annual Meeting of 


the Rural Sociological Society, 1958 


Minutes of Business Meeting, August 24-25, 1958 
Washington State College, Pullman, Washington 


The meeting was called to order by President Larson. Minutes of the 
Executive Committee and business meetings at College Park, Maryland 
on August 30, 1957 were approved. 

President Larson announced appointment of a resolutions commit- 
tee composed of R. Welling Roskelly, Chairman, and Carl F. Kraenzel, 
and of an auditing committee composed of F. Ivan Nye, Chairman, 
and Marvin Taves. He stated that the September 1957 issue of Rural 
Sociology carries a list of all other standing and special committees 
except for the following additions and changes: 

R. Welling Roskelly was appointed to the Committee on Teach- 
ing to fill the unexpired term of Vernon Parenton, who resigned. 

Calvin L. Beale has served as representative on the Council of 
Census Users for 1960 Census of Population and Housing. 

The Elections Comrnittee was composed of Herbert F. Lion- 
berger, Chairman, Edward W. Hassinger and John S. Holik. 

Larson made a report to the Society which is attached to the Minutes 
as Exhibit No. 3. 

The Secretary announced the election of the following officers and 
committeemen: 

Charles R. Hoffer, President Elect 

Walter C. McKain, Vice President 

Ward W. Bauder, Executive Committee Member 

J. C. Belcher, Member of the Teaching Committee 

J. L. Charlton, Member of the Research Committee 

Robert C. Clark, Extension Committee 

Irwin T. Sanders, Representative of the Council of the American 
Sociological Society 
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Harold Hoffsommer, as editor of the Journal for 1957, announced 
that 300 additional copies of the December 1957 issue of the Journal, 
which contains the twenty year index, were being printed and that 
copies will be available from Lee Coleman at the University of Ken- 
tucky at a cost of $1.50 each. 

In the absence of retiring Managing Editor Coleman, Polson sum- 
marized a detailed report relating to the “Journal’s Years at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky” and gave a detailed report regarding the present 
status of the Journal under the new management. The major emphasis 
of the latter related to the impending $1900 deficit and what may be 
done to cut costs. In essence, the report indicated that operation on a 
balanced budget would result in a Journal considerably impaired in 
quality unless a circulation of 2000 could be obtained. The present 
circulation is about 1400. 

J. Allen Beegle, newly appointed Editor of the Journal, reviewed 
the procedure involved in processing manuscripts. 

The recommendation of the Executive Committee to accept the 
Johnson bid on back issues of Volumes 1-20 of Rural Sociology and for 
reprint rights was presented and approved. For the content of this pro- 
posal, see the Minutes of the Executive Committee meeting August 23, 
1958. 

The recommendation of the Board of Editors and of the Executive 
Committee that $750 be paid to the Managing Editor of the Journal 
for title to the undistributed issues of Rural Sociology for 1958, was 
approved. 

By direction of the Executive Committee, the Secretary-Treasurer 
moved the adoption of the following proposal: ““The Executive Com- 
mittee recommends the approval of the request of the Board of Editors 
that $1900 be allocated to the Managing Editor of Rural Sociology to 
meet 1957-58 deficit due to the cost of transferring the Journal to 
Cornell University and restructuring the plan of publication. In mak- 
ing this recommendation, the Executive Committe recognized that the 
payment must be made from the reserve funds of the Society. It is 
assumed that the Board of Editors will operate on a balanced budget 
in 1959.” The last sentence was removed on the motion of Charles P. 
Loomis and the recommendation then approved as amended. 

Following a report by Conrad Taeuber, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, regarding a proposed budget and recommendations con- 
cerning financial matters for 1959, the meeting recessed until 3:00 P.M. 
August 25, 1958. A copy of this report is attached as Exhibit No. 4. 

Upon reconvening August 25 at 3:00 P.M., Ivan Nye, Chairman of 
the Auditing Committee, announced that the Auditing Committee had 
examined the financial report of the present Secretary-Treasurer and 
the interim report of Ward Bauder, the retiring Secretary-Treasurer, 
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and found them to be in order. A copy of the former which was read 
at the meeting, is attached to these Minutes as Exhibit No. 5. 

Continuance of the Special Committee on Committee Structure of 
the Rural Sociological Society was authorized with instructions to pre- 
pare the report in suitable form for constitutional amendment and 
circulate it. 

A report by Harold Kaufman, Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, was read and is attached to the Minutes as Exhibit 6. Kaufman 
stressed the need for devising new ways and means for increasing 
Society membership. 

The report of the Resolutions Committee presented by Welling Ros- 
kelly was approved. This report is attached to these Minutes as 
Exhibit 7. 

In the absence of Margaret Hagood and Calvin Beale, Gladys Bowles 
read the report of the Representative to the Special Advisory Commit- 
tee of the 1959 Census of Agriculture and the report of the Representa- 
tive to the Council of Population and Housing Census Users which 
are attached to these Minutes as Exhibits 8 and 9, respectively. 

In the absence of Wayne C. Rohrer, Chairman of the Committee on 
Extension, George Beale reported that the Committee on Extension 
had been directed to make preliminary plans for an extension work- 
shop. Details regarding same are included in the report of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Extension Workshop which was read and i is attached 
to the Minutes as Exhibit No. 10. 

Paul Jehlik, Chairman of the Committee on Research, ovneneed an 
informal report, a formal copy of which is attached as Exhibit No. 11. 

Reports regarding the ICA membership contract and concerning the 
accumulation of historical documents in the Archives were read at the 
meeting and discussed. (See Exhibit 1.) 

William Sewell, official representative on the Council of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, gave a brief informal report regarding changes 
in membership requirements, publication policy, and in the method 
of selecting council members of the American Sociological Society. 
Although expressions of disfavor regarding the latter (which stipulated 
that affiliated societies nominate two candidates for representatives and 
that the Society as a whole vote on them) was expressed, no official 
action was taken. 

A written report of Howard W. Beers, alternate Society representa- 
tive to the International Sociological Association, indicated receipt of 
announcements that the Association would meet in Europe during the 
summer of 1959. 

After commenting on favorable publicity received for the meetings 
in Washington, Larson turned the meeting over to incoming President 
Hoffsommer. 








MINUTES 89 
Minutes of the Executive Committee Meeting 
August 23, 1958 


The meeting was called to order by President Olaf Larson with 
Eugene Wilkening, Samuel Blizzard, Harold Hoffsommer, and Herbert 
F. Lionberger present. After agreeing on a tentative agenda, Blizzard 
moved that the June 30, 1958 bid of Walter J. Johnson, of the Johnson 
Reprint Corporation, for the purchase of back isues of the Journal, and 
for acquisition of reprint rights, be accepted. This bid stipulates that 
the Society will be paid $2100 for back numbers of Volumes 1-20, plus 
packing and shipping charges from Lexington, and a 15% royalty on 
the sale of reprinted copies. All production and advertising costs are 
to be paid by the bidder. 

The motion carried and the Secretary-Treasurer was directed to 
present the matter with favorable recommendation to the membership 
at the annual business meeting. 

The advisability of authorizing disposition of back issues of the 
Journal on a continuing basis was discussed but action was deferred 
pending experience under the proposed Johnson agreement. 

The crucial problem of Society finance was considered with Conrad 
Taeuber, Chairman of the Finance Committee, and Robert Polson, 
Managing Editor of the Journal, contributing to the discussion. 
Although some facts needed for- estimating the total 1958 deficit were 
unavailable, it appeared that it may exceed $2600 depending in part 
on final disposition of back issues of the Journal. If funds for transfer 
of Volumes 1-20 to Cornell are required, it appeared that the deficit 
may equal $3000. It was in this kind of setting that the Executive Com- 
mittee recessed for further consideration of ways and means of increas- 
ing income and/or curtailing costs. 

After a joint meeting with the Board of Editors with Larson, Lion- 
berger, Bowles, Beegle, Hoffsommer, Polson, Smith, Hamilton, Bliz- 
zard, Ramsey and Sanders present, the meeting of the Executive 
Committee was resumed. 

The recommendation of the Board of Editors that payment of $750 
be made to the Managing Editor of Rural Sociology for title to the back 
issues of the Journal for 1958 was approved. The Secretary-Treasurer 
was requested to recommend favorable action on this proposal at the 
business meeting. 

The Executive Committee recommended the approval of the request 
of the Board of Editors that $1900 be allocated to the Managing Editor 
of the Journal to meet the 1958 deficit due to the cost of transferring 
the Journal to Cornell University and restructuring the plan of 
publication. 

In making this recommendation, the Executive Committee recog- 
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nized that the payment must be made from the reserve funds of the 
Society. It was assumed that the Board of Editors would operate 
on a balanced budget in 1959. A motion to that effect was made by 
Wilkening, seconded by Blizzard, and unanimously approved. The 
Secretary-Treasurer was directed to present the proposal at the annual 
business meeting with a recommendation of the Executive Committee 
for favorable action. 

It was moved and seconded that the proposal of Lee Coleman 
regarding financial settlement of Journal accounts at Kentucky be 
accepted. The proposal stipulated that an estimated surplus of about 
$500 be distributed as follows: 

To Cornell management to reimburse for extra copies 
mailed out to subscribers held on the mailing list beyond 
expiration pending publication of remaining 1957 issues $200.00 


To University of Kentucky as a postage reserve to be used 

for mailing books and other Journal mail over the next 

few years (experience indicates that despite efforts to 

change the address, hundreds of pieces of mail will con- 

tinue to come for forwarding and/or handling)........ 200.00 
Remainder to be divided evenly between University of 
Kentucky personnel reimbursement and Journal account 

at Cornell. This remainder could be practically zero or it 

could go up to several hundred dollars, but is estimated 

at about $100. 

It was further proposed that sales of 1957 issues including the index 
during the remainder of the calendar year 1958 be credited to the 
Kentucky journal account and the net proceeds be handled as indicated 
above. Coleman further stated that this would allow the usual three 
months before these issues become “back issues” and the property of 
the Society. (Normally the issues for a given year become “back issues” 
after the March issue of the following year is published.) The motion 
concerning these proposals was approved. 

The Executive Committee discussed a proposal by Charles E. Ramsey 
that an issue of the Journal each year be directed to rural development 
in underdeveloped areas of the world and recommended that the idea 
be referred back to the Board of Editors with approval and that the 
Board be encouraged to obtain foundation support for publishing the 
special issue. 

The report of the Special Committee on Committee Structure of the 
Rural Sociological Society was read and accepted with a recommenda- 
tion of favorable action. A copy of this report is attached to the Minutes 
as Exhibit 2. 

The continuation of the Special Committee on Committee Structure 
was authorized and instructions given to put the report in suitable 
form for a constitutional amendment and to circulate it. 
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The Executive Committee recommended that the function of the 
Committee on the Development of Rural Sociology be transferred to a 
new Ad Hoc Committee on the Status and Role of Rural Sociology. 
It was further recommended that this committee should include in its 
work the study of questions raised in the presidential address of Dr. 
Larson and in the 1958 report of the Committee on the Development 
of Rural Sociology presented by Dr. M. E. John. The Executive Com- 
mittee further directed that the president be authorized to appoint this 
committee. 

The future of the Journal, the relationship of the Rural Society to 
other professional societies, and the possibility of establishing a non- 
profit status of the Society to affect postal savings was discussed but 
final action was left to the new Executive Committee. 


Minutes of the Executive Committee Meeting 
August 25, 1958 


The meeting was called to order by President Hoffsommer with Lion- 
berger, Larson, and Bauder present. After discussing possible reasons 
for the poor response of prospective members under the ICA contract, 
the Secretary-Treasurer was directed to request Conrad Taeuber to 
explore reasons, from the Washington vantage point, why the response 
had been so poor and possible ways of increasing memberships. 

A motion that the Society meet at Cornell in 1959 was seconded and 
unanimously approved. The exact date was left to the discretion of 
President Hoffsommer. 

Larson moved that the Board of Editors be instructed to investigate 
and report at the next annual meeting alternative ways of publishing a 
high-quality journal on a non-deficit basis and that one of the alter- 
natives considered be publication by the American Sociological Society. 
The motion was seconded and approved. The proposed changes in the 
selection of representatives of affiliated Societies to the American Soci- 
ological Society was discussed but no official action taken. 

The Executive Committee accepted the kind offer of Past-President 
Larson to investigate the matter of Society registration as a charitable 
organization in the State of New York and to advise the Secretary- 
Treasurer in order that appropriate action may be taken. 

The Secretary-Treasurer was also directed to ask Conrad Taeuber to 
investigate what would be involved in establishing non-profit status of 
the Rural Sociological Society in order to affect savings in postage rates. 

Carl Kraenzel moved that the purchase price of Journal reprints be 
materially raised as a means of obtaining additional revenues for the 
Society. The motion was seconded and approved. 
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President Elect Hoffsommer announced the appointment of a nomi- 
nating committee composed of T. Lynn Smith as Chairman, and 
Robert A. Polson, Irwin T. Sanders, William H. Sewell and Charles 
P. Loomis as members. 

He also announced that Samuel Blizzard would serve as Chairman of 
the Program Committee for 1959 and that M. E. John would serve as 
a member with other members to be added later. The appointment of 
Harold Kaufman as Chairman of the Rural Sociology section of the 
joint meeting of the Rural and American Sociological Societies for 
1959 was also announced. 


Exhibit No. 1 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 
August 6, 1958 
Regarding International Cooperation Association Membership Contract 
(for 1958) 


Supporting documents and forms required for the fulfillment of ICA Con- 
tract PIO/T 99-99-043-3-79020 with the Rural Sociological Society were com- 
pleted by the undersigned in compliance with Executive Committee directives 
of August 31, 1957. This contract which is to run for a period of three years 
from the agreement date of June 5, 1957 provides that ICA will pay $6.50 
of the yearly $7.50 membership fee in the Rural Sociological Society for 
persons that they certify as eligible but not to exceed a total payment of 
$4,612.00. A copy of the contract was entered and made a part of the 1957 
minutes of the Society. 

As of August I, the International Cooperation Association had certified a 
total of 83 persons eligible for membership. Except for those for whom mem- 
bership fees were sent directly all were promptly circularized with the pre- 
scribed materials and application forms. Fifteen responded with requests for 
three year memberships and two for one year. Monetary returns to the Society 
from these memberships are $127.50. 

HERBERT F. LIONBERGER 


Exhibit No. 2 


Report of Special Committee on Committee Structure of the Society 


We recommend to the Executive Committee that the three standing com- 
mittees of the Society be retained subject to the following conditions: 

1. That the membership of each committee be enlarged to five, with one 
new member being elected each year according to the present procedures 
(nominating committee, ballot by total membership) for a three-year term, 
with one member being appointed each year for a two-year term by the presi- 
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dent at the beginning of his term of office in consultation with the president- 
elect. 

2. That the chairmanship no longer be on the basis of seniority but that the 
chairman for any given year be designated for that year by the president, as 
soon as he assumes office, from among any of the three elected members, the 
member appointed by the previous president, or the one newly-appointed by 
the incoming president. 

3. That the chairman of each standing committee, in consultation with the 
president and members of his committee, as early as possible, submit through 
the president to the Executive Committee a proposed plan of Committee work. 
This will enable the Executive Committee to see if there is any duplication 
of effort proposed as between the standing committees or any ad hoc com- 
mittees at work; it will also aid the Executive Committee in deciding how to 
deal with the budget for the year. 

IRWIN T. SANDERS, Chairman 


Exhibit No. 3 


Annual Report of President, Rural Sociological Society 


There have been several activities and developments during the year which 
should be summarized for the information of Society members, as follows: 

1. Transfer of responsibility from the University of Kentucky to Cornell 
Univerity for publication of the Journal has been successfully completed. 
Thanks are due to Robert A. Polson as Managing Editor and to Homer Hitt, 
Editor, and members of the Board of Editors for facilitating this transfer. 
Appreciation is due J. Allan Beegle for accepting the post of Editor when Hitt 
found it necessary to resign. 

2. The proposal for a workshop for extension specialists in rural sociology, 
developed by the ad hoc committee under the chairmanship of Wayne Rohrer, 
has been approved by the Extension Committee on Policy of the Land Grant 
College Association. The planning committee for the workshop, appointed 
by ECOP, is composed of George M. Beal, Iowa; M. C. Bond, Director, New 
York State Extension Service; Mary Louise Collings and E. J. Niederfrank, 
Federal Extension Service; Dorris W. Rivers, Mississippi; A. F. Wileden, 
Wisconsin; and Gordon J. Cummings, Chairman, Cornell. The workshop is 
scheduled to be at the same location and the week preceding the 1959 annual 
meeting of the Society. 

3. For the first time, the Society was invited to designate a representative to 
the Advisory Committee for the Census of Agriculture; Margaret J. Hagood 
has served in this capacity. 

4. The President of the Society was invited to represent it at the Rural 
Development Program Conference called by departments of the federal gov- 
ernment at Memphis, Tennessee, June 16-17, 1958, and did so. 

5. The contract signed by the Secretary-Treasurer with the ICA facilitates 
obtaining membership in the Society on the part of persons outside the United 
States designated as eligible by ICA. This step not only increases Society mem- 
bership but gives wider circulation abroad to the Journal. 
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6. The Society was invited to designate a delegate to the 62nd annual 
meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences at Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, on April 11-12, 1958; Robert F. Eshleman so served. 

Other members of the society who have served by appointment during the 
year and whose assistance I should like to especially acknowledge include: 
Herbert F. Lionberger for his diligent and conscientious work during his initial 
year as Seeretary-Treasurer; Frank D. Alexander for his thorough work as 
Chairman of the Program Committee; Conrad Taeuber, Samuel W. Blizzard 
and C. E. Lively for continuing their service as members of the Finance Com- 
mittee; Harold F. Kaufman for his efforts as Chairman of the Membership 
Committee; M. E. John for his activities as Chairman of the Committee on 
Development of Rural Sociology; William H. Sewell for serving as Chairman 
of the Nominating Committee and Walter Slocum for his work on local 
arrangements for this 1958 annual meeting. 
Oar Larson, President 


Exhibit No. 4 


Report of the Finance Committee 


Your committee, in recommending a budget for the year 1958-59, makes the 
following assumptions: 

1. That there will be a “normal” growth in membership of about 10 per- 
cent. To balance the budget a more intensive program to increase the mem- 
bership would be needed, and this could be financed from the Society's reserves 
as an extraordinary expense. 

2. That the full costs of holding an annual meeting will be identified and 
recorded separately. 

8. That the proceeds from the anticipated sale of back issues of Volumes 
1-20 will be allocated to current income over a period of years. 


The Committee recommends for 1958-59 

1. The Executive Committee and the appropriate officers establish operating 
procedures to put the assumptions into effect. 

2. A registration fee be charged at the annual meeting sufficient to cover 
the costs of holding the meeting. 

3. The funds which the Managing Editor of Rural Sociology may expect 
to receive from the Treasurer of the Society be limited to membership sub- 
scription income, plus a payment of $750 for purchase of 1958 “back issues” 
and that the Board of Editors of Rural Sociology make the necessary adjust- 
ment in present operating policies to operate on a balanced budget in 1959. 

4. The following budget be approved for 1958-59: 


Income 
Membership dues 
Sales of back issues (of which $150 is 
Registration at annual allocated from the 
meeting sale to the Johnson Co.) 
Income from investments... . 


Total income 
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Expenditures 
Office of Secretary-Treasurer 
Annual meeting — local costs 
Committees 
Rural Sociology 
Purchase of “‘back” issues 


Estimated deficit 
Conrap TaAEuBER, Chairman 


Exhibit No. 5 


Treasurer's Report 
Rural Sociological Society 
August 1, 1958 


Receipts 
Membership dues 


for 1959 and 1960 
Sale of back issues of Rural Sociology 
Interest from Safety Federal Savings and Loan Association 
Transfer of funds from old to new Secretary-Treasurer 


Total Receipts 


Expenditures 
2,000 printed stamped envelopes 
1,000 plain white envelopes 
120 Airmail envelopes 
3,000 letterheads 
2,000 membership invitation forms 
3,000 membership application and/ or renewal application cards. .. . 
Stamps 
Mimeographing 
200 ICA membership certificates and 300 invitations 
Archives Subscription to Rural Sociology for 1957 ................ 
Archives Subscription to Rural Sociology for 1958 
Journal record book 
100 reprints of 1957 membership lists (A. Lee Coleman) ............ 
Expenses of the Research Committee 
Overpayment of dues 
Postage for transportation of C. J. Galpin slides 
Payment of check that came in after funds were transferred from 
old to new Secretary-Treasurer 
1957 Subscriptions to Rural Sociology 
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1958 Subscriptions to Rural Sociology 2,616.75 
1958 dues to International Sociological Association 


Total Expenditures $3,012.67 


On deposit with Safety Federal Savings and Loan Association $3,000.00 
Balance on hand August 1, 1958 $4,960.99 


HERBERT F. LIONBERGER 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Exhibit No. 6 


Report of 1958 Membership Committee 


The committee was organized soon after the annual meeting in 1957. Eleven 
members were selected in various regions of the nation and were responsible 
for one or more states. Following the suggestion of the Secretary-Treasurer, the 
committee conceived its major function to be recruitment of new members. 
However, it also assisted the Secretary-Treasurer in securing membership 
renewals. Several members of the committee compiled lists of membership 
prospects and membership invitations were sent to these persons. 

At the time of the 1958 annual meeting, the number of members was 495. 
The Society has approximately the same number of members this year as last 
year at this time. The number of student members has increased somewhat 
over last year. 

As a basis of evaluation, it is significant to see the change in membership 
over the years. Society membership from 1939 through 1957 is as follows: 


Year Total Members Year Total Members 
1939 $15 1949 424 
1940 367 1950 521 
1941 383 1951 490 
1942 384 1952 533 
1943 $26 1953 573 
1944 $82 1954 578 
1945 402 1955 588 
1946 400 1956 538 
1947 424 1957 525 
1948 438 


A look at these figures shows that Society membership did not change greatly 
from 1940 through 1949. In 1950 membership approximately doubled over 
the previous year. The number of members for 1958 and 1957 approximates 
that of 1950. An analysis of membership trends by states indicates that from 
1941 to 1958 some have more than doubled while others have had decided 
losses. States which have shown pronounced gains are Florida, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New York, and Pennsylvania. Those which have shown 
marked losses are Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and the Washington, 
D. C., area. 
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Membership recruitment is important to the Society in two ways: (1) mem- 
bership dues supply an important source of income and (2) the number and 
interest of members determine the nature and program of the Society. The 
1958 membership committee would like to raise two questions with respect 
to the future work of this committee. One deals with whom the Society is to 
serve. Toward what groups should membership recruitment efforts be directed? 
Certainly important groups are (1) full-time sociologists, (2) graduate students 
in the field, (3) other social scientists, and (4) members of professions which 
use rural sociology, such as agricultural journalism and administration, edu- 
cation, and the ministry. 

A second question that the 1958 membership committee would like to raise 
deals with the need for reorganization of the membership activity. It is the 
judgement of the committee that the most effective methods of membership 
recruitment are not now being employed. Two weaknesses of present methods 
stand out: (1) lack of continuity in personnel of the committee and of records, 
and (2) division of responsibility for membership recruitment. Various possi- 
bilities for reorganizing the membership activity exist. One approach would 
be to create a postion of Membership Secretary. The person holding this 
position should have a three or four year tenure and would automatically be 
chairman of the membership committee. 

Any reorganization of the membership activity, however, should be seen in 
relationship to a comprehensive re-thinking of the function and role of the 
Society as a whole. This is true because membership recruitment is related 
inextricably to the basic functions and concerns of the professional organi- 
zation. 

All members of the comm: ttee have the special thanks of the chairman. 


Among those who deserve sp«cial mention are Archie Haller, Ward Porter, 

and Carol Stone. The work of the committee would not have been possible 

without the splendid cooperation of the Secretary-Treasurer of the Society. 
Harovp F. KaurMan, Chairman 


Exhibit No.7 


Resolutions Committee Report 


For the conveniences, courtesies, services, and facilities made available to 
this Society by the Rural Sociology Department and the Administration of the 
State College of Washington and for the various other ways in which this 
Society has been aided during its 1958 Annual Meeting, be it resolved that the 
members of this Society express their thanks to the Department and to the 
State College of Washington. The Secretary of this Society shall be instructed 
to convey these sentiments to the Department and proper administrative 
officials of the State College. 

Be it resolved that the membership of this Society express their warm 
appreciation for the able leadership of the outgoing and continuing officers 
of this organization, for the high quality of leadership that has been shown 
in planning and executing the various activities of the society in this past 
year including the Annual Meeting. 
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Be it resolved that the membership of this Society express our sincere 
appreciation to our Canadian friends for their participation in our current 
meetings and their significant contributions to the same. 

Be it resolved that the Secretary of the Society convey the thanks of the 
Society to the Farm Foundation for underwriting expenditures by the Com- 
mittee on the Development of Rural Sociology. 

Because changes in technology, employment and management activity in 
agriculture and industries related to agriculture are such that farm and rural 
population residence no longer have the same meaning as formerly in such 
matters as employment, resource use, federal grant distribution, including 
federal research and extension funds, a new formula for such federal grant 
fund distribution appears necessary; therefore: 

Be it resolved that the officers of the Society appoint a committee to work 
independently or cooperate with other societies and the Census Bureau to seek 
out a more effective formula for grant fund distribution to agriculture and 
bring this to the attention of policy makers. This action anticipates extension 
of this committee function to the impact of this trend on definition of “rural”, 
“farm”, and other relevant concepts for professional matters. 

Be it resolved that the officers of this Society appoint one or more addi- 
tional committees, or enlarge the scope of the present standing committees, 
to give special attention to many areas that need to be explored. Included 
would be such areas as: (1) Explore, hypothesize and affirm those basic prin- 
ciples that are essential for the continuation of the Rural Sociological Society 
as a unique entity in its own right. (2) Explore ways and means by which 
administrators and other research extensions and teaching disciplines can be 
made aware of the contributions Rural Sociology can make to the welfare of 
rural people and to the solution of agricultural problems. Steps should be 
taken to acquaint the membership of the Society with success achieved in this 
endeavor. (3) Plan, outline and implement programs designed to contribute 
to the development of Rural Sociology as a specific discipline throughout 
foreign countries of the world. 

R. WELLING RossKELLY 


Exhibit No. 8 


Report of the Representative to the Special Advisory Committee 
of the 1959 Census of Agriculture 


The Society's representative, Margaret Jarman Hagood, has attended all 
meetings of the Special Advisory Committee within the past year. This Com- 
mittee is composed of about a dozen designated representatives from the farm 
organizations and other farm interests such as farm magazines, farm machinery, 
agricultural experiment stations, and farm economics. This is the first census 
for which the Rural Sociological Society has been asked to appoint a repre- 
sentative, and I believe representation of the Society was first suggested by Dr. 
Conrad Taeuber, Assistant Director of the Census Bureau. 

The scope of the Census of Agriculture, including related censuses such 
as drainage and irrigation, will be approximately the same as in 1950. How- 
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ever, the time of the census will be in the fall of 1959 since the experience of 
the 1954 census indicated the fall is preferable. 

Most of the items in which rural sociologists have interest will be approxi- 
mately the same as in 1954. While tabulation plans have not yet been reviewed 
in detail by the Committee, the only serious cutback we have been informed 
about is that there will be no tabulations by economic areas. This is most 
serious in the case of farm wage rates because no data will be available on this 
subject for areas smaller than States. The farm wage material is obtained on a 
sample basis and the infrequency of reporting does not permit county tabu- 
lations. Therefore, with the giving up of the economic area tables, the wage 
rate data will not be shown for areas smaller than States. 

One of the features of the Agricultural census operations is that a sample 
survey is to be made in the fall of 1960 to cover some of the subjects which 
did not get space on the main schedule for the fall of 1959. One of these 
subjects is contract farming, which will provide data not heretofore available 
on vertical integration. From the Committee discussions, it appears that this 
is a most significant trend in agriculture and it is regrettable that information 
is going to be obtained only on a relatively small-scale sample. 

There were discussions in the Committee and between the Census Bureau 
and the Department of Agriculture on the definition of farm. Criticism has 
been raised that the definition most recently used included too many marginal 
and residential units. You may recall that the definition used in 1954 was “A 
place is a farm if it is less than three acres and had $150 worth of sales, or if 
it is three acres or more and had $150 of agricultural produce”. Both the 
acreage criteria and the sales criteria have been raised and the sales criteria 
has been substituted for the production criterion on the larger places. In the 


new definition, a place of under ten acres is a farm if there were sales of $250 
or more, and a place of ten acres or more is a farm if there were sales of $50 


or more. 


MARGARET JARMAN Hacoop 


Exhibit No. 9 


Report of the Representative to the Council of Population and 
Housing Census Users 


The Society's representative, Calvin L. Beale, has attended all meetings of 
the Council of Census Users. This Council is composed of representatives 
appointed by approximately 70 organizations, including professional societies. 

It is anticipated that the magnitude of the next decennial censuses of hous- 
ing and population will be approximately the same as in 1950. The most 
important changes will be in the extensive use of new data recording and 
processing equipment, the probable use of post office facilities in an attempt 
to get more complete coverage, and in a greater portion of the questions being 
asked only on a sample basis. The sample will be a 25 percent sample of 
households rather than a 20 percent sample of individuals as in 1950. 

The difference in the plans for the 1960 censuses which are probably of 
most interest to rural sociologists have to do with treatment of the farm popu- 
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lation. As some of you know, there was a proposal advanced more than 11% 
years ago to give up farm residence as a basis for classification of population 
and housing data. We are happy to report that this proposal has been aban- 
doned and that farm residence will be ascertained in the rural population, 
although only on the 25 percent sample of the population. This means that 
the earliest tabulations of the 100 percent population data — mainly age, sex, 
race, nativity — by rural-urban residence and size of place will not include 
information for the rural-farm or rural-nonfarm population. However, the 
censuses hope to carry the identification of population centers down to 500 
so the rural can be divided into population in places of 500 or more and other, 
which may be termed “open country”. 

Detailed plans have not yet been presented on the next set of tabulations, 
which will include the characteristics of the population obtained on a sample 
basis. However, we hope there will be for the rural-farm population of counties 
and States approximately as much information as was presented in the 1950 
volumes. Since so many of the characteristics in which we are interested are 
available only for the sample — these include labor force status, occupation, 
income, migration, education, and other items — the case for getting these 
tabulations for the farm population is not altered by having farm residence 
on the sample rather than on the 100-percent basis. 

In addition to the issue over whether or not farm population was to be 
identified in 1960, there has long been an issue over how it should be defined. 
Special questions asked in the Current Population Survey in March and April 
1957 planned jointly by the Bureau of the Census and the Department of 
Agriculture showed that there is an increasing number of people replying 
“yes” to the question “Is your house on a farm?” who have no connection with 


agriculture. This has led to a general desire for more objective criteria for 
identifying the farm-resident population. It now appears that agreement has 
been reached that the population census will use the same criteria for identify- 
ing farm population that are to be used by the Census of Agriculture in 
identifying a farm. These criteria are explained in the report of the repre- 
sentative on the Specia! Advisory Committee of the Census of Agriculture. 
Catvin L. Beate 


Exhibit No. 10 


Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on the Extension Workshop 


This Committee included in its membership the 1957-58 members of the 
Society's Committee on Extension and the following additional members: 
Gordon Cummings and Dorris Rivers. Olaf Larson and Evlon Niederfrank 
also worked in the preparation of the proposal for the workshop. 

The Committee’s purpose was to prepare a Proposal for an Extension 
Workshop in Sociolog,. The proposal developed by the Ad Hoc Committee 
was forwarded to the Extension Committee on Policy in the Fall of 1957. 
ECOP ultimately approved the holding of a workshop in sociology. At this 
point the Ad Hoc Committee had served its purpose and a new committee 
was appointed to implement specific plans for the workshop. 

Wayne C. Ronrer, Chairman 
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Exhibit No. 11 


Report of the Research Committee 


This report has two objectives: (1) to bring up to date last year’s report 
of the Society’s Research Committee; and (2) to report the results of the 1958 
Research Committee’s survey of the rural sociological research situation in 
both publicly and privately supported institutions in the United States. The 
committee wishes to express its thanks to all of the participants in the survey. 

In 1957, a total of 166 studies, 131 of which carried a primary classification 
and 35 of which carried a secondary classification in rural sociology were being 
done in 39 states.* A total of $1,117,000 was allotted to the 166 projects. Sixty- 
three percent of the allotment or $700,400 came from Federal sources and 37 
percent from non-Federal sources.* The current count is 181 studies, 132 of 
which carry the primary classification in rural sociology. A total of $1,326,800 
from all sources was allotted to the 181 projects. Sixty-one percent or $811,500 
came from Federal sources. 

The 132 rural sociology projects received total allotments of $962,800 an 
increase of 19 percent over the $819,600 allotment of a year ago.* The increase 
from Federal and from non-Federal sources was about equally divided. The 
data reflect primarily an increase in average allotment per project. They also 
indicate a significant increase over the 34 projects carried on in 1925 or the 
65 carried on in 1947. 


Table 1. Projects and Federal-grants by Ten-year Periods 1927-'57 and 
for 1958.* 


Year Projects Federal-grants 


1927 25 $45,880 
1937 64 Not available 
1947 65 $126,850 
1957 131(166)+ $474,220} 
1958 132(181)+ $579,288t 


*Source: Annual Reports 1927, 1937, and 1947, Office of Experiment Stations and 
data from State Experiment Stations Division, Agricultural Research Service, USDA, 
formerly Office of Experiment Stations. 

+The 131 and 132 studies for 1957 and 1958 carry a primary classification in rural 
sociology and the additional 35 and 49 making the total of 166 and 181 (in figures in 
parentheses) carry a secondary classification in rural sociology. For trend comparisons 
the 131 and 132 figures are the most useful. 

tFederal-grant allotment for the 166 projects for 1956-57 was $700,400 and for the 
181 projects for 1957-58 was $811,467. 











SCOPE OF 1958 STUDY: 
Two hundred questionnaires were sent to rural sociologists in land-grant 


Basically, the studies classified as secondary are those that may be carried on by 
non-sociologists but which are partially or substantially sociological in character. 

*For the 131 projects carrying a primary classification in rural sociology the 
Federal-grant allotment was $474,000. 

*Total allotments for the rural sociology projects for the two years were $579,300 
and $474,000 respectively. 
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and other publicly and privately supported colleges and universities. Nearly 
half, or 86, representing 86 colleges and universities were returned.‘ 


INSTITUTIONS REPORTING: 

Of the 86 institutions reporting, 40 were carrying on rural sociology research. 
Forty-one percent of the schools reporting had enrollments of 5,000 or more, 
59 percent had fewer than 5,000. Fifty-five percent were public institutions 
and 45 percent private. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH ACTIVITIES: 

Seventy-four percent of the larger institutions reported rural sociology 
research compared to 27 percent of the smaller schools. Eighty-four percent 
of the total allotments reported were spent by the larger institutions and 16 
percent by the smaller. Ninety-one percent of the research moneys reported 
were those spent in public institutions. 

The larger institutions reporting researches in rural sociology had 4.8 
projects each, the smaller institutions 2.6 each. 

In order to determine the emphasis being placed on the various fields of 
research a comparison was made of the reported researches supported by 
public and/or private funds with those supported at least in part by Federal- 
grant funds.* 


Table 2. Percentage Distribution of Survey Reported Projects and of Federal- 
Grant Supported Projects® 





Field of Research Survey Reported Federal-grant 
Projects Supported Projects 





Pet. Pet. 

Community Organization 1] 4 
Social Institutions 26 3 
Voluntary Organizations 

and Leadership 6 
Population, Migration, 

Estimates 
Communication and 

Decision Making 
Social Aspects of 

Economic Problems 
Levels and Standards of 

Living 
Other 


Total 


*Source: Survey reports and data from State Experiment Stations Division, ARS, 
USDA. 





‘Dr. Alvin Bertrand, Mrs. Elsie Manny and Mrs. Emily Stewart, Agricultural 
Marketing Service gave invaluable assistance in mailing and tabulating question- 
naires. This is gratefully acknowledged. 

*The monetary extent to which the reported researches were supported by Federal- 
grant funds was not available from the survey information. It can be assumed from 
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Survey reported projects indicate greater emphasis being placed on com- 
munity organization and on social institutions such as the family, church, 
school, and governmental institutions than is the case with Federal-grant 
supported projects. Thirty-seven percent of the projects are in those two fields 
compared to 7 percent for those supported by Federal-grant funds. On the 
other hand, larger proportions of the Federal-grant supported projects are in 
such fields as communication and decision making; sociological aspects of 
economic problems, including farm mechanization, labor force, tenure, ten- 
ancy, and resource use; levels and standards of living, including health and 
welfare; and other, representing a miscellaneous category. 

Differences here suggest that publicly supported researches have moved 
further in the direction of studying social processes than have those researches 
more heavily supported by private funds. 


ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS: 

The proportionate distribution of projects has been indicated. Table three 
shows their numerical distribution. Projects concerned with social institutions 
and voluntary organizations and leadership on the average show the smallest 
per project allocation of funds, $2,422 and $3,223 while those projects con- 
cerned with other fields of activity carry allocations ranging from nearly two 
to nearly three times as much. 

Institutions of over 5,000 enrollment were spending an average of $14,916 
for rural sociology research. Those reporting research were spending $20,079 
each. Institutions of under 5,000 enrollment were spending an average of 
$1,932 and those reporting research underway were spending $7,043. 

Since the survey sample represented only about 6 percent of all institutions 
in the United States, estimates of total expenditures for all rural sociological 
research would have to be considered extremely tenuous. But, hazarding the 
best possible “guesstimate”, the figure would appear to be about $2,000,000 
with nearly $1,400,000 being spent at the larger institutions and about $600,000 
at the smaller institutions. 


TYPES OF RESEARCH: 

Rural sociology long has been considered an applied science having objec- 
tive methods in the study of practical social problems of rural life as well as 
being an education and action discipline concerned with solving problems. 
However, running through the current research underway is a duality of sci- 
entific and practical interest, one that compares favorably with other fields. 

In the evaluation of their researches, respondents reported 37 percent of 
their research allotments as being for basic research and 63 percent for applied 
research, including developmental research. Basic research was defined as that 
which is directed toward increase of knowledge in rural sociology—that type 
that is based on the urge to know—or simply to understand. Results of such 
research may or may not have immediate application. In view of the current 
general interest in basic research, these proportions are very encouraging. It 
must be pointed out, however, that these percentages in no way reflect on the 
prestige value of applied research, but rather reflect the increasing interest and 
need for strengthening the complement to applied research. 

Percentage range in allocations to basic research was from 17 percent in 





related information, however, that many researches reported by land-grant colleges 
and universities were supported by such funds. 
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voluntary organizations and leadership to 42 percent in sociological aspects 
of economic problems. Projects in the “other” category were reported as 50 
percent basic. 


RESEARCH PERSONNEL: 

Respondents reported an average of .9 of a regularly salaried research worker 
per project working in any given field. The range by fields, however, was from 
9 to 1.9 workers. In addition, other disciplines contributed an average of .3 of 
a worker per project who worked jointly or separately with the rural sociolo- 
gists in any given field. And the range by fields was from .1 to .8 of a worker. 


COOPERATING DISCIPLINES, AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS: 

Mention has been made of the interdisciplinary character of many of the 
sociological research efforts. Respondents named agricultural economics, agri- 
cultural engineering, geography, history, home economics, journalism, medi- 
cine, psychology, and vocational education as those with whom joint researches 
were being done. 

Cooperating agencies included the Agricultural Extension Service, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, Agricultural Research Service, National Institutes of 
Health, Tennessee Valley Authority and the United States Public Health 
Service. Organizations involved the Farm Bureau, Fertilizer Manufactures 
and Retail Association, Heart Association, State Medical Societies, and theo- 
logical seminaries. A complete reporting of all researches doubtless would 
include other disciplines, agencies and organizations. 


RESPONDENT'S COMMENTS: 

Typical comments from survey respondents in a number of the smaller 
institutions were as follows: 

1. “Most of our research in rural sociology field is very limited. We have a 
graduate thesis once in awhile in sociology.” 

2. “We do not have a research department. The only work of this kind 
which we do is related to course work.” 

3. “No money allotted for research. Spend summer in research at own 
expense.” 

4. “I am the only person employed here in sociology. A teaching load of 16 
hours and a student load of 250 leave me with little energy for research.” 

Typical comments from respondents in larger institutions were as follows: 

1. “More emphasis must be given to problems of theory development and 
methodology in order to be able to get better results from applied research.” 

2. “Our work has reached a point where we must codify past research to 
develop new research techniques.” 

$. “One area which appears significant is that which may be concerned with 
the sociology of the agricultural industry.” 

4. “Development of appropriate theoretical models and research design in 
rural sociology.” 

SUMMARIZING: 

Rural sociology over the years has made significant strides based on a solid 
background of developmental effort. Public acceptance and support appear to 
be growing more favorable as reflected in the increasing number of researches 
and financial support. 
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Rural sociological research as shown by the survey returns is getting its best 


support in the larger institutions. 
Much of the research in the smaller institutions may still be classified as 


concerned with the structural and functional aspects of societal groupings lag- 
ging somewhat behind the interests in processual aspects by researchers in the 


larger institutions. 
More than a third of the total research effort as classified by the respondents 


is basic research. 

General content of a large proportion of the studies reported is a concern 
with problems brought on by technological change and its impact on various 
social and economic aspects of our rural society. 

A substantial amount of research is being done on an interdisciplinary basis. 


One fourth of the researchers represent other disciplines. 
Paut J. Jenuix, Chairman 
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Welfare Aspirations 
in Nation and World 


by PAUL H. LANDIS 
The State College of Washington 


In this new textbook, social problems 
are studied in a cross-cultural context 
emphasizing the effects of political, socio- 
economic, and technological change on 
man and society. Drawing on a vast 
amount of new research material, the 
author views contemporary social dis- 
abilities and personal maladjustments in 
the light of increasing world industriali- 
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For centuries a common figure on the rural horizon has been the man with 
the charmed forked stick—the water witch, which magically searches out water 
sources. This process may seem to be only a quaint superstition—but it is one 
which has persisted and is still widely used. 

Why has this magical, non-scientific practice continued in an age that we 
think of as scientific and rational? 

The authors of this book attempt to answer this question. Drawing on their 
extensive backgrounds in anthropology, social psychology and professional 
magic, they have studied water witching and the water witches objectively and 
sympathetically. They recognize the important role that magic plays in all 
societies, and they understand the crucial problems of water shortage which 
underlie the continuing dependence on the divining rod. The book is an 
enlightening excursion into contemporary folkways and a remarkable example 
; of the scientific method at work. 
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